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ABSTRACT 

Low levels of student achievement and school quality 
persist in developing countries. This document reviews the importance 
of school quality in increasing literacy and influencing economic 
growth in developing nations. Improvements are discussed in terms of: 
(1) school quality and economic development; (2) defining school 
quality; (3) improving school quality; and (4) increasing school 
efficiency. Evidence suggests that low school quality accounts for 
low literacy levels and achievement among children in developing 
nations and that little progress has occurred in improving school 
quality in the poorest countries since 1970. Definitions of school 
quality should focus on characteristics that influence student 
achievement and on efforts that encourage more efficient management 
and effective local school staff. Little research has been conducted 
about the influence of teaching practices and classroom organization 
on achievement levels, but access to textbooks and writing materials 
and teacher quality consistently influence student achievement. 
Methods for studying the efficiency and cost-effectiveness of 
management practices in terms of increased school quality are 
reviewed, and investments that can be reduced without causing 
detrimental effects are identified. Tables and a 94'-item bibliography 
are included. (Author/JHP) 
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Abstract 



Ix>w levels of student achievement and school quality persist In 
developing countries. Hie Importance of school quality ~ In raising literacy 
and Influencing economic development — Is reviewed In this paper. Some of 
the lessons learned In how best to Improve the quality and efficiency of 
schools are discussed wlthlr. four areas. 

School quality and develop^t. Considerable evidence now exists that 
low school quality accounts for low levels of literacy and zMeveiaent among 
Third World children. If the effects of a child's preschool and socioeconomic 
background are held constant, school quality makes a substantial difference In 
his or her achievement. The economic returns from laprovcMnts In school 
quality are comparable to those from school expansion. However, little 
progress has been made to Improve school quality among the poorest developing 
nations since 1970. In some countries, even the limited quality that has been 
achieved over the years Is being eroded. 

Deflnlns school quality. School quality Is often Indicated by levels of 
student achievement or by school characteristics which are unrelated to 
student performance. Instead, the definition of school quality -- as well as 
government Investment strategies ~ should focus on (a) school characteristics 
which Influence student achievement, and (b) efforts which encourage more 
efficient management of material inputs by local school staff. 

I^rovlng school quality. Textbooks, writing materials, and teacher 
quality have been shown in empirical studies to consistently influence student 
achievenent. Considerable savings can be realized by reducing expenditure in 
other elements of schools which are not related to achievement, such as number 
of pupils per class, laboratories in the classroom, and paper credentials and 
salary levels of teachers. Very little research has been conducted on the 
influence of teaching practices and classroom organization on achievement 
levels of Third World students. These management practices may raise literacy 
and academic achievement more than new investments material inputs. This 
-tea should be explored in the future. 

Ihcreasiiig school efficiency. Very little thinking has been done on the 
relative cost-effectiveness (or internal efficiency) of alternative school 
Inputs and management practices in raising achievement. In this paper, those 
school characteristics which are not related to higher student achievement and 
for which investment can be reduced without any detrimental effect are 
Identified. But of those characteristics which consistently do Influence 
performance, little is known about their magnitude and their relative costs. 
Methods for studying the efficiency of various inputs are reviewed in this 
paper. 
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**A year of schooling is not just a year of schooling* 
It can be anything from a delight to a torment 
depending on the imagination and devotion^ as well as 
the cognitive skills ^ of the teacher* It can be 
anything from an experience of growth and mastery to a 
stunting and confining time [Note 1*1]** 



Considerable evidence now demonstrates that the quality of a child's 
school influences his or her academic achievement in developing countries* 
This differs from the situation within industrialized nations where the effect 
of school quality is eclipsed by the child's family background* However » the 
quality of schools remains low in many developing countries* This paper 
examines aspects of this problem and reviews what is known about how to 
improve the quality and efficiency of schools* 

First J, little progress has been made in improving the level of school 
quality in the poorest developing countries since 1970* Expenditure per pupil 
can be used as one general indicator of school quality* For low-income 
countries t the average level of per pupil expenditure has declined from 
(constant 1980 0*S*) $105 In 1970 to $75 in 1980* In contrast » middle-income 
nations have increased per pupil expenditure from $127 to $195 during this 
period* I«ow-income countries also remain below middle-income countries and 
far below industrialized countries In the percrst of children who complete 
primary school* 

Recent research reviewed in this paper shorn that rates of return to 
investments in improving school quality are comparable to returns from 
expanding school systens* Therefore » the limited progress of many countries 
in ifiproving school quality and efficiency may significantly constrain the 
potential contribution of educational investment to development* 

Second^ analysis of the problem requires a clear definition of **school 
quality*** Often school quality is inferred from the achievement level of the 
students (that is^ quality of output)* This fails to control for the 
influence of the child's family background and the ongoing demand for his or 
her labor* However ^ policy and investment decisions continue to be founded 
upon this imprecise definition* Quality Is better defined as the school's 
specific Impact on the student's learning after accounting for contextual 
factors* The school's Influence is a function of (a) the concentration of 
material inputs expended by the school per pupil^ and (b) the efficiency with 
whirh theae inputs are managed by the teacher and the headmaster* 

Thirds this paper addresses the question of which specific material 
inputs are related to student achievement by reviewing 72 studies on thl3 



Issue conducted In developing countries over the past 15 years* In general, 
the review finds that those material Inputs directly linked to the 
Instructional process consistently Influence pupil achievement* For Instance ^ 
of the 22 studies of the Influence of textbooks, 14 have found a significant 
effect on achievement* Fifteen of 18 studies of school libraries (and 
Intensity of utilization) found that they contribute to student achievement* 
Of 31 analyses of teacher training, 21 found that the length of training 
Influences pupil achievement* All studies reviewed empirically tested 
multivariate models and controlled on the Independent Influence of pupils* 
family background* 

Fourth, this paper addresses the question of what school Inputs most 
efficiently raise achievement* We do know that some costly inputs are not 
consistently related to achievement* For instance, 9 of 13 studies have found 
that teachers* salary levels are not related to pupils* achievement* Sixteen 
of 21 empirical studies have found that pupils enrolled in classrooms with 
fewer students do not achieve at higher levels than those in larger 
classrooms* Such disconfirmatlon of any relationship between an input and 
actual achievement suggests where co8t*-savings can be generated without 
detrimental effects on pupil performance* 

Very little research has occurred in three important areas* Among those 
inputs that do significantly influence achievement, we know little about the 
relative magnitude of their effects* For instance, only a few empirical 
studies have compared the size of the achievement effect from textbooks versus 
the effect from improving inservice training for teachers* In addition, 
little information has been collected on the costs of a] Lernative school 
inputs* To determine the relative efficiency of two investment strategies, 
one needs to know both the relat' e magnitude and the costs of the alternative 
policies* Very little empirical data exist in either area* 

Finally, very little is known about how the social management of inputs 
influences pupil achievement* For example, researchers in industrialized 
countries have found strong effects from the length of classroom time spent on 
actual instruction, from the use of different ways of encouraging active 
student participation during class, from the use of praise and encouragement 
by the teacher, and from strong leadership by headmasters* But these social 
practices have received very little attention among researchers and 
policymakers in developing countries* 
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Chapter 1 

The Issue: A Costly Neglect of School QuallLy? 



iDtroduction 

Th.- ccfucatiori sector's contribution to national development has been 
widely recognized in the Third World since World War II. Government 
policymakers and development groups have emphasized the importance of 
incre.i5in^; the quantity of education — that is building more schools, hiring 
more teachers, and enrolling more children. Hov/ever, the quality of teaching 
and learning in a number of schools remains low in many developing coun- 
tries. Several events have increased public concern over school quality. 

First, the issue of quality has been t.::!.. .ed by the posl-var desire in 
many developing countries to simply build national systems of education. 
Until primary enrollment rates reached .-easonably high levels, iniprovenent of 
quality was not viewed as an immediate problem. Nations which success :\illy 
have expanded primary schooling are now faced with a tradeoff between 
improving quality of primary instruction or further expanding secondary and 
tertiary schools. 

Second, the recent decline in the level of investment capital available 
to the Third World has raised the issue of efficiency: How can schools 
increase literacy and academic achievement more efficiently? When school 
systems expand rapidly, policymakers and local school staff spend less time 
thinking about which elements of schools more efficiently boost student 
achievement. But the slowing of growth in resources and enrollment rates 
provides an opportunity to focus attention on improving the effectiveness of 
schools. This is not to say that improving school quality is less costly than 
continuing the expansion of schools. Recent research does, however, separate 
those elements of school organizations which are consistently related to 
higher student achievement from those factors which are not. Shifting 
resources from school expansion to the improvement of school quality could 
raise efficiency at no additional cost to the education sector. 

Third, our knowledge of student achievement in the Third World and the 
influence of school quality has grown substantially in recent years. As 
attention of policymakers and researchers turns from school expansion to 
school improvement, the problem of inadequate quality becomes more stark. 
Four aspects of the school quality problem have been highl.^^hted in recent 
research: 

o Literacy and academic achievement of children in developing countries 
remain far below the performance of students in industrialized countries st 
the same grade level. 
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o Low levels of student achievement and poor school quality are 
hampering economic development. Initial evidence demonstrates higher economic 
returns to school investments when school quality and/or student achievement 
are relatively high* These ''economic effects" of school quality are 
independent of school quantity (that ifl, they are IndepeuHerc of either the 
individual's length of schooling or the nation's aggregate enrollment rate). 

o The absence of a clear priority in investment policy between improving 
the quality of primary schooling versus expanding secondary and tertiary 
schooling may be very costly. The evidence is clear that rates of return to 
primary schooling are higher than returns to secondary and higher education in 
most Third World countries. Improving tha quality of primary schools may spur 
economic development more sharply than expanding higher levels of schooling. 

o Initial evidence reveals that school quality has declined in many of 
the poorest nations since 1970. In addition • the gap in relative levels of 
school quality between developing and industrialized countries has widened 
over the past 15 years. 

Each aspect of the school q^iality problem is discussed below. 



Issue 1: ham Student ichleveaent, Lov School Quality 

Only 10 percent of Third World students, aged 14, are literate in their 
native language. This is a major finding of one cross-national study of 
school achievement. Mean exam scores in reading, math, and science were 50 
percent lower in developing countries than in Indus tralized nations, 
reading, for instance, the mean comprehension score (in the student's native 
language) was 26 for all countries surveyed. The mean reading score, however^ 
for Chile was only 14; for Iran, 8; and for India, 5. Only four developing 
countries (Chile, India, Thailand, and Iran) were included in this study, but 
the findings may accurately represent low levels of student achievement in 
many other Third World nations. For example, in Sierra Leone only 15 percent 
of all Grade 2 students are able to achieve scores in math that are expected 
of them at that grade. 

Alternative measures of student performance show equally discouraging 
student performance In the Third World. In Bangladesh, only one-fourth of all 
children complete the fourth grade. In Peru, 37 percent of all children 
repeat the first grade. In Chile, Thailand, Iran, and India the number of 
children in Grade 4 was one-half the size of those enrolled in Grade 1 [Note 
1.2]. 

Student performance varies within developing countries. In Egypt, rural 
primary school students perform one grade level below urban children. Reading 
scores among low achieving schools in Botswana average one-third of the level 
of achievement by pupils in high performing schools. Similarly, in Kenya, 
rural school performance on the national exam is one-third below the mean 
performance of urban schools. In Brazil, the urban youth, age 12-15 , on 
average complete four years of schooling; but rural youth spend just one to 
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one-half years In school. Each day, 15 percent of all urban Peruvian students 
and 30 percent of rural children reportedly are absent from school [1.3]. 

The costs of frequent repetition and high dropout rates are enormous. In 
Haiti, Que to high repetition rates, 20 student-years of attendance occur for 
each rural pupil who graduates from primary school. [Five pupils each 
attending school for two years equals 10 student-years of attendance.] In 
contrast, graduates in urban private schools spend on average seven years for 
a six-year course. [1,4]. 

I'^A^^t I P"^"*« on pupils completing primary school for developing 

and industrialized nations. For instance, among 23 low-income countries (W? 
per capita less than US$405) only 60 percent of all children ^,omplete primary 
school. The completion rate rises to 75 percent among middle-income 
developing nations (GHP per capita of $840 for lower middle-income and $2,490 
for upper middle-income nations). Virtually all children of industrialized 
nations (GNP per capita averaging $11,070) fiulsh primary school. Student 
performance in sub-Saharan Africa remains acutely low by any standard. [For 
example, adult literacy is below 20 percent in Chad and Mall.] 



Xabl2 1 

Student Performance: Primary School 
Completion Bates 

Z Pupils Completing Number of Countries 
Primary School Reporting 



Development Status 

Low-income countries . 607. 

Middle-income countries 75Z 

Industrialized countries 937, g 



Developing Countries 

By Region 

Sub-Sahara Africa 65Z 
East Asia 54% 



23 
49 



30 
11 



South Asia 66Z 4 

Latin America 65Z 19 



Source: UNFSCO (1983a) 

Documenting low levels of student achievement in developing countries is 
a straightforward task. Explaining the causes of low performance is more 
difficult. A nation s wealth is related to students' average achievement 
levels in at least two ways [1.5]. First, infants and young children in more 
affluent countries experience a higher material quality of life, especially in 
terms of nutrition, physical health, and cognitive stimulation. Therefore, 
children in wealthier nations enter the primary school with stronger physical 
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and Intellectual competencies. Second, the demand for children's labor is 
lower in industrialized nations. These societies, in fact, often bar children 
from taking up jobs. In contrast, many children in developing countries are 
required to work in agriculture (or take up urban jobs) for a good part of 
each day and especially during planting and harvest seasons. 

Si c al studieu from the Third World find that the pupil's social 
backgrox^td does make a difference in shaping student achievement. However, 
the influence is considerably less in developing countries than in 
industrialized nations [1.6]. The quality of the child's school also 
determines student achievement. The school's specific influence is 
strongest among poorer countries and among lower income students within 
developing nations. At t:imes, school quality has more influence on schoox 
achievement than does social class. Interestingly, school quality is a 
stronger (and family background a weaker) determinant of achievement in 
mathematics or science curriculum areas which are not linked to indigenous 
language or knowledge !1.7]. 

In shcrt, schools c&n also influence human capital formation. But 
unfortunately school quality is very low in many developing countries. Signs 
of low quality are abundant. In Malavi, for instance, only one in eight 
Children attending bchool has a seat; just one in 88 students is provided a 
writing desk. In Togo the ratio of pupils to teachers is 55/1; it is 51/1 in 
Cameroon. Prior to a large development program, schools in the Philippines 
had one textbook for every 10 pupils. Shor tinges of books and basic reading 
materials are common. Sierra Leone spends US$0. 68 per student on instruc- 
tional ^terials; Bolivia allocates $0.80 for textbooks and classroom supplies 
[1.8]. 

School quality varies across nations, particularly in basic material 
resources available per student. Table 2 (Column A) shows central government 
expenditures per pupil for developing and industrialized countries for 1980. 
Low-income nations spend just US$ 59 per student, middle income countries 
spend US$195 and industrialized nations spend $2,297 per pupil. The pattern 
of resources allocated per pupil for (non-salary) instructional materials 
(Column B) is similar: low-income countries spend on average $1.69 per pupil 
while industrialized nations spend $92.32. The total expenditure per student 
and expenditure on inetructional materials are two indicate ra of school 
quality related to stuaent achievement (see Chapter 3). Expenditure data have 
not been adjusted for differences in purchasing power because of the lack of 
indices available for individual developing countries. However, based on 
existing purchasing power information, the differences in quality levels would 
be compressed modestly if complete purchasing-power adjustment.! could be made 
IK9]. 
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Tablff 2 

School Suality Indicators for Priiary School Levfel, 1980 
(Nuiber cf Countries Reporting) 



Total 

Nation 
Broups 


(a) 

Recurrent Expenditures 
Per Pupil 
(1980 US $) 


(b) 

Expenditures on Instructional 
Naterials Per Pupil 
(1980 US 1) 


(c) 

Pupil/Teacher Ratio 


veTciupieni diatus 










loK-incoie Countries 


1 


59 


1 1.69 


44 






(21) 


/Til 


(34) 


Hiddle-incoie countries 


t 


195 


1 6.14 


32 






(42) 


(32) 


(59) 


Industrialized countries 


12,297 


$92.32 


18 






(19) 


fill 
(In) 


(18) 


Develooina Countrip^ Onlv 










by Region 










'illh-'iaharA Afrira 


t 


92 


♦ 2.49 


43 






(24) 


(16) 


(36) 


Hiddle East ( Nortli Africa 


t 


221 


t 3.28 


30 






( S) 


( 4) 


(10) 


East Asia ti Pacific 


$ 


210 


1 2.06 


31 






( 6) 


( 6) 


(12) 


South Asia 


$ 


17 


1 1.26 


40 






( 6) 


( 4) 


( 9) 


Latin Aierica ti Caribbean 


$ 


209 


1 8.99 


30 






(19) 


(15) 


(24) 



Sources: Unesco ..781, 1983a, 1983b) 



Variation in school quality is also apparent across geographical regions 
among developing countries. South Asia for instance spent a total of just $17 
per student and an additional $1.26 per pupil for instructional materials in 
1980 (see Table 2). On the other hand, Latin America allocated $209 per 
student and an additional $8.99 on instructional materials. 
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The ratio of pupils per teacher represents a third measure of quality. 
The pupil/teacher ratio is 44/1 in low-incone nations » 32/1 in middle-income 
countries and 18/1 in industrialized states (Coltimn C). The highest 
pupil/teacher ratios are reported in sub-Saharan Africa (43/1) and South Asia 
(40/1). 

School quality also varies within developing nations. In Honduras, for 
instance , about one-third of all rural teachers work in a one-room schoolhouse 
with 60 children. In Tanzania tlie pupil/teacher ratio averages from 60/1 in 
rural regions and 31/1 in urban regions. In northeast<»m Brazil, one-third of 
all teachers have four years of schooling or less, and 75 percen* do not meet 
minimum national qualifications. In El Salvador, 55 percent of all rural 
students have no books available in their schools. 

Better cross-national measures of school quality would be useful. 
Expenditures per pupil as a general indicator fails to capture variation in 
the use of resources, particularly administrative costs, teacher salaries, and 
instructional materials. The pupil/teacher ratio reported by UNESCO does not 
take into account multiple shifts of classes. It simply reports the national 
ratio of enrollment'^ to teachers. The benchmark may reflect average class 
size; but class size is not always related to achievement levels. More work 
is needed in developing cross-national indicators of school quality. 



Issue 2: Constraining the Econcmlc leturn 
to School JnveBtmentB 

High economic costs result from low school quality. Available evidence 
suggests that variations in school quality are related to economic gains both 
in terms of individual income and national economic development. Importantly, 
the economic effects of investments made to improve school quality are 
independent of expansion in school enrollment. Not surprisingly, how much a 
child learns significantly influences future earnings. Therefore, unless a 
priority is placed on improving quality, the economic benefits of simply 
expanding schools will be limited. 

Two types of research have been conducted on the econoraic benefits of 
school quality. First, the influence of school quality on the individual's 
subsequer.t occupational success is examined. The evidence is now clear that 
children who attend schools of varying quality acquire differing amounts of 
knowledge. This variation among individuals may influence the level of job 
obtained by the individual and subsequent personal earnings. In Chile, for 
example, the careers of 1,205 Chilean youths were tracked from school to their 
first jobs. All the youths surveyed had completed primary school in 1970. 
Their family background and the quality of school attended both helped to 
explain the level of their first occupation. School quality was measured by 
several indicators, including teachers' educational level, textbook 
availability, and the quality of school facilities [1.10]. 

Several studies in industrialired nations have found that school quality 
(measured in terms of expenditures per pupil) significantly affects earnings 



of school graduates. Early work on estimating economic returns to education 
used global measures of school quantity, such as the length of school 
attendance. Family background also affects the amount of schooling and, 
therefore, subsequent earnings of the child. Yet this more recent work 
reveals larger Income effects for schooling when discriminating between 
varying levels of quality within industrialized nations. 

School quality may also influence the earnings of Individuals in the 
Third Wbrld. For instance, in a recent study of 6,171 Brazilian males, aged 
15 to 35, the quality of school attended (determined by the mean educational 
level of teachers) was found to influence subsequent earnings more strongly 
than the length of schooling completed. The quality of schools varied 
considerably. Teachers on average had attained less than nine years of 
schooling. Their level of uchooling varied widely; two-thirds of the teachers 
had received between five and twelve years of formal education. The Brazil 
study suggests that the economic return to school quantity may be over-stated 
unless one takes into account the differences in school quality across regions 
and individual schools. For example, the social rate of return on increased 
Investment to improve school quality exceeded the yield associated with 
Increasing the number of years of school attendance (even after accounting for 
the additional cost of educating teachers for a longer period of time). In 
addition, the rate of return on improving quality also exceeded the ten 
percent standard commonly used in judging the desirability of investment 
strategies [1.11]. 

Whether governments can actually benefit from such high returns is 
another question. School quality differences are often determined by economic 
and institutional structures. For example, many developing nations have not 
addressed Inequities in school quality between urban and rural areas. One 
recent study found that children of white-collar workers benefit nearly six 
times as much from school expenditures (including support of school quantity 
and quality) as do children of farmers. In some developing countries, 
particularly in francophone Africa, the distribution of educational benefits 
between urban and rural areas is ten to one. Additional benefits in school 
quality may further benefit only urban et- dents unless institutionally 
entrenched inequities are reduced [1.12]. 

Economic -eturns to school quality were also examined in a recent study 
of actual school achievement of 205 workers in Kenya and 179 workers in 
Tanzania. All individuals were employed in the modern economic sector. The 
study disaggregated the length of schooling of workers from their scholastic 
achievement. Achievement was measured by a standard exam in literacy and 
numeracy. Examination results do not directly measure school quality. Some 
degree of literacy can also be acquired outside of formal schooling. But 
actual achievement levels reflect, in large part, the quality of the school 
and its capacity to raise literacy, independent of the child's length of 
attendance. Individual income effects from the length of schooling and from 
the acquisition of a schoox degree were found to be small. But returns on the 
worker s level of literacy and numeracy were substantial among both manual and 
white-collar workers. A rough test of ability was also used to control for 
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the effects of cognitive skills developed prior to school entry (which 
explained little variation in subsequent earnings) [1.13]. 

A related study examined the influence of educational attainment and 
school quality on farmers' productivity among 683 households in Nepal. This 
study used actual measures of productivity rather than assume that wage levels 
can be used as a valid proxy for a worker's productivity. Agricultural 
productivity was not sensitive to variation in the length of schooling for 
farmers who remained in school between one and six years. However, farmers 
with seven or more years of schooling were significantly more productive than 
those with lower levels of school attainment, after controlling for the 
influence of physical production inputs (land and capital). This suggests the 
presence of a threshold level of achievement or school retention which is 
related to subsequent productivity gains, in Nepal, variation in farmers' 
numeric skills was not related to overall productivity, but they were related to 
output of wheat, a recently Introduced crop. In short, school quality was 
shown to yield competitive economic benefits. These benefits were independeat 
of and at lea^t comparable to returns from school expansion [1.14]. 

The second type of research assesses the impact of school quality on a 
nation's total economic output. Advocates of this method avoid the use of 
individual income as a proxy for productivity since actual levels of 

production are assessed. At the individual level, a close correlation often 
is observed between the worker's level of schooling and his or her wage rate 
— even when a national economy experiences no growth in productivity. By 
looking at aggregate economic output and production inputs (including levels 
of Investment in school expansion and school quality) the weaknesses of using 
individual-level data are avoided. In addition, returns to education may also 
vary with changes in labor demand over time. By looking at the relationship 
between school investments and economic growth over historical periods, the 
risk of inferring long-term relationships from data collected at one point in 
time is minimized. 

Much of the research conducted at the national level has examined the 
influence of school quantity (national expenditures, average school 
attainment, or length of schooling for different occupational groups) on gains 
in economic output. However, one study from Mexico found that school quality 
(in terms of expenditures per pupil and primary student persistence rates) and 
rising literacy were positively related to rising economic output. These 
effects were observed over a50 year period, controlling for the influence of 
material factors of production. The influence of literacy, a general measure 
of school achievement » was strongest in the urban manufacturing sector [1.15]. 




Issue 3: Pdllcy Tradeoff Between School Expansion 
and SclMxd Qu&llty 

The potential benefits of continued school expansion may be seriously 
limited unless schools of low quality are upgraded. Two studies have examined 
the tradeoff between quality and quantity. The first study on Brazil found a 
higher social rate of return for marginal improvements in quality than for 

% 
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increasing pupils' average length of school attendance. The individual's 
lo-ngth of schooling and the quality of school attended both shaped eventual 
personal income. But the findings suggested that the productivity of youcg 
workers would increase more from improving school quality than from expanding 
enrollment or from increasing the average length of attendance. To 
illustrate, assume (1) that school places were provided to only one-half of 
the pupils actually enrolled, and (2) that the resources thus saved were 
redirected to improve the quality of education. Results from the Brazil study 
show that aggregate income would increase 18 percent if resources were 
allocated to this scheme [1.16]. 

In a second study, the causes of wide variation in school quality found 
among developing countries were examined. Two indicators of school quality 
were used — per pupil expenditures and the ratio of pupils to teachers. 
Countries with higher primary school enrollment rates were found to have 
higher quality schoolo. However, if differences in national wealth were taken 
into consideration, these countries actually had lower school quality in terms 
of expenditures per pupil. Over the 1970-1980 period, expenditures per pupil 
declined in those countries that hod the highest growth in enr Mment rates. 
The concentration of resources per student simply failed to ke^p pace with the 
rising number of students. These findings did not hold when using the 
pupil/teacher ratio as a measure of quality. This evidence points to a 
discrete tradeoff between school expansion and improvement of school quality 



This tradeoff becomes more significant in light of the fact that in some 
regions the social rate of return for primary schooling is twice that for 
higher education (see Table 3). Rates of return are also lower for secondary 
schools compared to primary schooling. Further, social. rates of return are 
inversely related to national wealth ~ that is, returns to schooling are the 
highest in lower-income countries. This is due largely to acute shortages of 
literate and skilled workers in poorer nations. Given these diminishing rates 
of return (a) from the quantity of secondary and tertiary schooling and (b) 
from school expansion, in general, among middle-income developing countries 
more emphasis can be placed on Improving the quality of education. This may 
yield returns that are comparable to the yield on school investments during 
early r3riods of school expansion. 
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Ilible 3: 

Social Sates of Return to Education 
(Length of Attendance) 



Region or 


Level 


of Schooling 




Development Status 


Primary 


Secondary 


Tertiary 


Low-income countries 








/ f rica 


28Z 


m 


13Z 


Asia 


27 


15 


13 


Latin America 


26 


18 


16 


Middle-income Countries 


13 


10 


8 


Industrialized Countries 




11 


9 



Source: Psacharopoulos (1985) 



More research is necessary to determine the economic benefits of school 
quality and to specify the conditions necessary for higher returns. The 
preliminary results of existing research suggest thaf the quality of schooling 
and the amount of learning by students significantly contribute to their 
Improved productivity and Income growth* Education's contribution to economic 
development has usually been seen In terms of school quantity. But, In short, 
recent research has shown that school quality exerts at least a comparable 
Influence [1.18]. 



Issue 4: Eroding School Quality? 

Since World War II, Third World governments and development agencies have 
emphasized school expansion, not Improvement of school quality* This policy 
has had dramatic results: In 1950, just 37 percent of all children of primary 
school age were enrolled In primary school In developing countries* The 
proportion Increased to 58 percent by 1970 and Is estimated at 72 percent for 
1985* Secondary enrollment rates similarly rose from 5 to 43 percent between 
1950-1985* This level of school expansion Is even more Impressive when one 
considers the fact that the number of school«-golng children has been 
Increasing at about three percent annually over this period [1*19]* 

Yet little Is known of the long term effects on school quality resulting 
from such high rates of expansion* Recent evidence suggests that resources 
available to the education sector have leveled off even as school expansion 
has continued* Therefore, expenditures per student may have diminished and 
the quality of education has declined* During the 1970's, for Instance, 
government expenditures In developing countries fell from 21 to 18 percent of 
GNP while the average share of government budgets allocated to education 
slipped from 16 to 11 percent [1*20]* On the other hand, it is possible that 
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nations experiencing economic growth may have been able to increase per pupil 
expenditures even while enrollments were expanding. 

Recent data on school quality show that among low-incoma nations, 
expenditures per pupil dropped from (constant 198C US) $10" to $75 over the 
1970'8 while per pupil expenditures in middle-income developing nations 
increased from $127 in 1970 to $195 in 1980 (see Table 4). Industrialized 
countries almost doubled their support per student during this period. 



Table 4 

School Ouility Trends for Developing t Industrialized Hitions, 1970-1980 
(Nuiber of Countries Reporting) 



School Quality Lo«-incoie Hiddle-incoie Industrialized 

iniizitoT Countries Countries 



$ 75 $195 
(11) (33) 



Countries 



Priiary School Expenditures 
Per Pupil 

(Constant 1980 USD 

ill! "27 $1,205 

$2,343 

(17) 



t'upil /Teacher Ratio 



» 36 23 

19B0 45 31 13 

In) (33) (57) (IB) 



Similar trends are evident in the ratio of pupils per teacher. Low- 
income countries showed no real change, in the ratio over the 1970-1980 period, 
while in middle-income and industrialized countries the ratio declined 
significantly. 

One might argue that unit costs of education should go down as 
enrollments expand due to economies of scale. However, experience in middle- 
income developing countries shows that enrollment rates and expenditures per 
pupil can be raised simultaneously. The latter are positively related to 
higher student achievement levels. Therefore, it might be unwise to expect 
economies of scale. In some instances, unit costs could lower school quality, 
pupil achievement, and subsequent economic returns to educational Investments. 




Chapter 2 

Defining School Quality 



Introduction 

The term "school quality" is often associated with the student ^s level of 
academic performance* If student achievement levels are low — manifest in a 
school ^s low test scores, high dropout and repetition rates — the school 
allegedly is of low quality. But academic performance of children can stem 
from factors other than the character of the school itself* A clearer 
definition of "school quality" is required. School quality can be defined as: 
(a) the level of material inputs allocated to schools on a per-student basis, 
and (b) the level of efficiency with which fixed amounts of material inputs 
are organized and managed to raise student achievement. 

In addition to sharpening the definition of school quality, this chapter 
reviews research regarding the influence of school quality on student 
achievement. The influence of the school versus out-of-school factors in 
shaping literacy and academic achievement continues to be debated. In both 
industrialized and developing countries, the child's family background and the 
community influence scholastic achievement. Yet the evidence is now clear 
that school quality significantly influences student achievement in the Third 
World. 



A Value-Added Definition of School Quality 

The low levels of literacy and school achievement in many Third World 
countries should not be attributed entirely to the school. The model in 'bble 
5 identifies school-related and other factors that operate as the child grows. 

Prior to entering school (Time 1), material conditions shape the child's 
health and nutritional status, which in turn shape cognitive capacities (Box 
1). Parental and community beliefs regarding literacy and education, 
exercised early in the child's life, influence later school achievement. 
Parenting practices also help shape the child's cognitive skills. Certain 
forms of interaction between parent and child are related to higher 
intellectual development and school achievement later in the child's life. 
This has been observed particularly among parents who frequently ask their 
child questions, allow the child to solve problems with some degree of 
independence, and encourage early reading [2.1]. 

Once the child enters school (Time 2), the quality of school may 
influence his or her level of literacy and academic skills. The quality of 
school refers to the character of the instructional process experienced by 
each student and the school's efficacy in developing cognitive proficiencies. 
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Factors external to the school influence the child 8 eventual level 

of academic achievement (Box 3). In many developing countries the demand for 
the child's labor and earnings ^ particularly among rural and poor urban 
families, may determine school attendance. Opportunity costs of entering and 
continuing through school also vary. This factor may operate Independently of 
the family's wealth. For instance, in Mexico, Brazil, and Egypt children of 
more productive rural families attend school less, due to higher opportunity 
costs [2.2]. Immediate material and health conditions are other factors that 
can Influence eventual school achievement. 

School quality is defined here ms (a) the level of material Inputs 
allocated per pupil (resource concentration), and (b) the level of efficiency 
with which fixed aaoonts of aaterial Inputs are organized aiid nanaged to raise 
piq>il achievement* 

This definition reduces the imprecision evident in casual uses of the 
term "school quality." First, the concentration of material resources per 
&cudent indicates a fundamental shift in policy from how many children are 
being served, to what is the quality of instruction for each child? Second, 
the definition emphasizes the difference made by the school (or the value- 
added) in increasing the child's literacy and academic skills, independent of 
preschool background and the ongoing demand for the child's labor. School 
quality cannot be measured simply by the level of student achievement. 
Factors outside the school organization also need to be taken into account. A 
low-quality school may, for example, graduate relatively high-achieving 
students — especially if it serves children from more affluent familiee. And 
a high-quality school may raise the literacy of poor rural children even if 
their scholastic achievement is below that of urban children. 

Third, all characteristics and inputs of schools are not related to 
student performance. For instance, the existence of classroom laboratories 
cannot be used to measure school quality because laboratories are not 
empirically related to higher pupil performance. Similarly, marginal 
decreases in average class size do not necessarily improve pupil performance, 
though schools with smaller classes are generally perceived as being of Ttigher 
quality (Chapter 3). Unless the elements of school quality enhance student 
achievement, greater investment in those school inputs will be ineffective. 

Fourth, the definition emphasizes that a school's quality of education is 
not determined by the sum of various material inputs (per pupil). The level 
of material Inputs per pupil (including textbooks, desks, and writing 
materials) undoubtedly influences stiident achievement. The length of the 
instructional program (per day and over the school year) also depends upon the 
level of material sources. And empirically, a school's level of total 
expenditures per pupil is a consistent predictor of student achievement, after 
students' backgrounds are taken into account. 

But, by looking only at the level of material inputs, one ignores the 
question of whether these resources are efficiently managed. Therefore, a 
school's level of quality is also determined by management of the school and 
the classroom. Three non-material inputs are important determinants of school 
quality: 
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(a) Xeacher quality* This Includes schoolings social background, verbal 
proficiency, and motivation of teachers* 

(b) Deacher behavior In classnxm* The efficient use of instructional 
time, the level or performance standards and expectations set for students, 
the extent to which teachers evaluate students' performance, and teachers^ 
ability to motivate students to learn also are important inputs* 

(c) Organisation of the licbool. This includes the headmaster's 
management capability, a feeling of camaraderie among teachers, norms of 
achievement set by the headmaster, and the school's legitimacy in the 
community* 

Simply Increasing the level of material inputs does not guarantee that these 
management and social elements of quality will improve* (More details appear 
in Chapter 3) 

Fifth, the definition of school quality distinguishes between school 
quality and internal efficiency* Schools which expend more resources per 
student are of higher quality in that they are more likely to graduate higher 
achieving students* Developing countries that shift scarce resources from 
expanding schools to spending more per pupil will improve school quality by 
concentrating funds on fewer children* In each case, schools will be better 
able to Invest in those material inputs which will boost pupil achievement 
(for instance, texdtbooks or teacher training)* However, this does not 
necessarily mean that they will be more efficient* Improving school quality 
or effectiveness is only a first step toward raising efficiency, requiring 
investment in those inputs and organizational practices that boost 
achievement* The second step requires identifying what school inputs and 
practices yield the greatest gains in achievement at the lowest cost [2*31* 

Because of variation across regions and schools, issues concerning 
curriculum content are not addressed in this paper* Material inputs and the 
social organization of schooling are neither culture-free nor neutral in their 
effects on children* For instance, schools and classrooms in China and Japan 
often are structured to encourage cooperation and interdependence among 
students* In contrast, schools in Western cultures generally emphasize 
individual competition and discourage interdependent forms of learning and 
working* Yet I assume that under any type of formal socialization — within 
families, apprenticeships, work settings, or schools improvements in 
educational quality require attention to material inputs and social 
organization* On the other hand, the content of curruciulum more likely will 
be tailored to meet the priorities of a specific society* 



The Intenial EffectlTeness of Schooltf 

In industrialized nations, studies have consistently shown that schools 
have little effect in determining academic performance or eventtial economic 
success, once the student's preschool development and community background are 



taken Into account # These findings initially came from the Coleman Report in 
the U.S. and the Plovden Report in the U.K. over 15 years ago. 

These reports have increa&ed skepticism over the wisdom of increasing 
school investments in developing countries. For instance, in 1975 a World 
Bank paper (Alexander & Simmons) addressed the issue of whether schools 
influence academic achievement, reviewing research from Western Europe, the 
U.S., and initial studies from thC; Ihird World. Based on t*ie research at that 
time, the authors concluded that schools made little difference in raising 
literacy and academic skills after accounting for the family background of 
children and their community context. However, the subsequent decade of 
research within the Third World yielded considerable evidence that school 
quality makes a substantial difference. And the impact of school quality 
relative to external factors appears to be greatest among the poorest 
developing countries. 

The social class background of children, as one study of Sri Lankan 
secondary schools found, has a high correlation with their performance. 
Evidence from India, Peru, and Malaysia suggests that this correlation is 
higher for students' achievement in reading than for math and science. One 
review of 33 studies of school achievement determinants found that the 
student's family background was significant in 73 percent of the cases. This 
evidence suggests that preschool development and community context make a 
significant difference in shaping achievement, although the magnitude of this 
impact was not addressed. [2.4]. 

In an analysis of 16 de\reloping and 13 industrialized nations ^ Heyneman 
and Loxley found that school quality is a stronger determinant of achievement 
within developing countries (Table 6). Among all 29 nations included in the 
study, a strong negative correlation was apparent between the nation's wealth 
and the amount of variance in achievement explained by school quality. This 
study offers evidence that school qtiality substantially shapes achievement 
after controlling for the effects of the student's background. The observed 
influence of school quality across diverse countries minimizes concern over 
some distortions which may result from the occasional correspondence between 
school quality and student background within a particu'^ar nation. 
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Tteble 6 

"-ilative Influence of School Quality and Student Background 

GNP Per Capita Variance in Achievement Explained by: 
Country US$ 1971 Student Background School Quality 



India 


$110 


3% 


ni 


Uganda 


130 


6 


5 


Botswana 


160 


6 


14 


Bolivia 


190 


11 


24 


Thailand 


210 


6 


25 


Egypt 


220 


6 


14 


Paraguay 


^80 


23 


16 


Netherlands 


2,620 


22 


11 


Australia 


2,870 


17 


7 


French Belgium 


2,960 


14 


16 


Flemish Belgium 


2,960 


12 


16 


Germany 


3,210 


17 


14 


Sweden 


4,240 


18 


7 


United States 


5,160 


21 


13 



Source: Heyneman & Loxley (1983) 
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What School CharacterXstics 
Boost ichlevesent? 



Introduction 

The general Influence of school quality on student achievement Is now 
firmly established for most Third World settings. However, much less Is known 
about which specific elements of school quality are effective In shaping 
achievement. The first generation of research on school quality was concerned 
with determining whether the school organization made a difference. 
Therefore, the aggregate Influence of various elements of school quality was 
Investigated. Delineating which specific school factors boost pupil 
performance Is a different task. In addition, shifting Investments from 
school expansion tc improving school quality and effectlvenoss Is conceptually 
simple. But fine cunlng Investment policy to target resources on the most 
efficacious Ingredients of schools Is a more complex endeavor. 

First, those elements of school quality which are effective In raising 
student achievement must be separated from those that are unrelated to pupil 
performance. Second, the magnitude of Influence exerted by afflcaclous 
elements of school quality must be estimated. Third, the relative cost*- 
effectlvenesr of significant school factors must be examined, accounting for 
the differing magnitude of effects and varying costs among different school 
factors. Whether policymakers and local school managers can move through each 
analytic step In detail Is not clear. However, this simple stream of 
questions can certainly be pursued by many decision-makers. 

This chapter focuses on the first step: Identifying those elements of 
school quality which consistently boost pupil achievement and Isolating the 
other set of school characteristics which make no difference. Research on 
this question has blossomed In the Third World over the past 15 years. I 
review the findings of 72 empirical studies. Little knowledge exists on the 
relative magnitude of effects from different school factors. And even less 
evidence Is available on the relative costs of alternative school Inputs and 
practices. Chapter 4 reports on what little research has been conducted In 
this area. 



Lessons froa Industrialised Countries? 

School quality research In developing countries remains largely reactive 
to the policy question Initially asked two decades ago within Industrialized 
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countries: Do schools make a difference In shaping the academic achievement 
and occupational success of young people? The focus Is on the aggregate 
Influence of school quality oa achievement , after empirically controlling on 
the child's family bac', ground and community context. Only recently has 
research shifted from looking at whether school quality makes a difference to 
Identifying which elements of quality consistently Influence student 
achievement • 

Typically, Investigations study the general correspondence between 
student achievement levels and various school factors (for Instance, class 
size, expenditures per pupil, and teacher qualifications) based on large scale 
school surveys. It Is not unusual for such production-function studies to 
look at the Independent Influence of 15-30 elements of school quality on 
student achievement. The review of this empirical work which follows does 
report on specific school factors which do or do not consistently shape 
achievement. But this is really a secondaiy purpose of this line of 
research. Only the most recent work carefully assesses the relative Impact of 
specific elements of school quality. 

The school quality field is bounded by a second lasting effect of early 
research on school effects within industrialized nations. The production- 
function metaphor continues to be zelled upon to represent the schooling 
process. That is, the school organization is seen as a firm which receives 
material inputs and transforms these resources into the production of educated 
children. Following my review of Third World research, I examine the utility 
of applying a material production model to the largely social process of 
teaching and learning. 



Overview / What Sleaents of School Quality Influence AchieveaentT 

School quality studies vary widely on what particular school quality 
elements are examined. All investigations included in this review, however, 
do control on the student's social class and economic background in some 
manner. Each study also employ some means of testing for the statistical 
significance of any observed effect. Only statistically significant effects 
of school quality elements are reported in this review (p<.05 for beta 
coefficients, production-function elasticities, or f-values within 
experimental analysis-of-variance designs). Finally, this review builds on 
previous research summaries [3.1]. 

Table 7 summarizes the findings from all studies reviewed. Column 1 
indicates the specific elements of school quality which have been 
investigated. Column 2 reports the expected direction of correlation between 
the specific quality factor and pupil performance. Column 3 reports the 
number of statistical observations made between the particular school factor 
and achievement. For instance, among all studies reviewed, 11 analyses were 
conducted on whether the factor, expenditures per pupil, was related to 
achievement. Each study examined a subset of school quality elements. On the 
other hand, an individual study may include analyses with the same quality 
factor for different pupil subgroups. Continuing with the example. Column 4 
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InliuMcc oi School Quility Eliomti on StudHit AchiovM*flt 



(1) 

Sckwl ihulity 
Indicator 



(2) 
EipKtid 
Dirtctio* of 
Rilationihip 



(3) 

Total Nufecr 
of AnalyiM 



14) 

Nuobir ol Analym 
Coifiriing EffKt 



IS) 

Nuhir of Aiaiyui 
Rflfortini No or 
Niiativi EffKt 
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School Eipeniiturfi 
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s 



21 
9 
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3 
2 
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25 
30 
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23 
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13 
10 

2 

2 
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2 
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7 
3 
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S 
4 

14 
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3 
2 
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2 
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7 
1 
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5 
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3 
4 
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then reports that In seven of the 11 analyses a (statistically) significant 
relationship wfis found (again, always controlling for the eff->cts of the 
student's background). 

Table 7 Is usefia In Illustrating what elements of school quality have 
been most often studied. Both material Inputs and teacher quality (proxies) 
have received the most attention from researchers. Despite Increasing 
research on the Influence of teaching practices and school management within 
Industrialized countries, these areas have received very little attention In 
the Third World. 



In addition, Table 7 differentiates those elements of quality which are 
not consistently related to student achievement from those factors which more 
frequently apprar to exert an Influence on performance. Elements of school 
quality which are significantly related to achievement In at least one-half of 
the analyses are assumed to hold a "consistent" Influence, ihls definition Is 
somewhat arbitrary. Yet this rule of thumb Is based on the fact that most of 
the studies reviewed Included more than 10 elements of quality In multivariate 
models. Therefore, even when an element Is related to achievement It will not 
appear to be statistically related If It covarles with another indicator of 
school quality. 



Given this body of evidence, school factors which Influence pupil 
achievement can be distinguished from those which do not. 

Set 1 Quality elements not consistently related to achievement: 

1. Class size (no effect in 16 of 21 analyses) 

2. Laboratories (no effect in 7 of 11 analyses) 

3. Individual teacher (no effect in 9 of 13 analyses) 
salary levels 

Set 2 Quality elements consistently related to achievement: 



4. Expenditures per pupil 

5. Instructional materials 

6. School library activity 

7. Teacher triiining 
(tertiary 1( /el) 

8. Length of instructional 
program 

9. Teacher's social class 



(effect in 6 of 11 analyses) 

(effect In 17 of 25 analyses) 

(effect in 15 of 18 analyses) 

(effect in 21 of 30 analyses) 

(effect in 11 of 13 analyses) 

(effect In 7 of 10 analyses) 



Patterns of Influence are mixed for several other elements of school 
quality. For Instance, the teacher's total length of schooling (including 
years in primary and secondary school) Influenced achievement in 10 of 24 
studies. Whether this is a "consistent pattern" is difficult to infer. Other 
school factors show promise, particularly frequency of homework, use of 
inscructional radio, and Inservlce teacher training. But an insufficient 
number of studies have been completed from which to generalize. 
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Interpretation of these general patterns must be couched within the 
features of specific studies. The following discussion details research 
within each area of school quality. The review will also highlight findings 
on the Mgnltade of reported achievement effects from specific elements of 
school quality. However, this area is problematic. Any one factor's level of 
influence on achievement depends upon many aspects of the research design. 
Empirical models and data sets vary enourmously in (a) the number of factors 
included in each multivariate model, (b) the level of observed variance for 
specific elements of quality, (c) the amount of measurement error for 
indicators of quality, (d) the degree of colinearity among quality variables, 
and (e) the level of instruction studied. It la difficult for researchers to 
employ even roughly consistent designs and impossible to hold constant scope 
conditions within which findings would apply, kid again, the researcher's 
central concern is with the aggregate question ~ does school quality makes a 
difference. This diverts attention from the critical issue of what is the 
magnitude of observed effects from different school factors. 

I turn next to reviewing findings within each of the primary areas of 
school quality. A table s*ammarizing the literature accompanies each 
discussion below. Citations have been kept to a mini^^^um in the text, since 
the tables contain reference information. 



(hrerall School Expenditures 

Table 8 summarizes existing empirical studies that have examined the 
influence of expenditures per pupil and total school expenditures on student 
performance. Each expenditure measure is a global indicator of quality. Per 
pupil expenditures more directly indicate the concentration of school 
resources on each student enrolled in school (Indicator 1). The bulk of 
resources go to teacher and school staff salaries. Therefore, this global 
measure does not indicate teacher quality nor specify the level of resources 
allocated to books, instructional materials, or other inputs more directly 
linked to the instructional process* Different analyses look at various areas 
of achievement (Column 4). Any reported effect (Column 5) is statistically 
significant (p<.05). Some findings are limited to certain conditions 
(specified in Coltmin 6)» Finally, the studies reviewed utilize various 
analytic methods (aee Column 7 and notes at the foot o.! Table 8). 

Mentioned above, a majority of studies have found a positive relationship 
between school expenditures per pupil and achievement, '^e influence of this 
school quality element is strong in some analyses. For example, in the 
Colombian study of academic achievement (4,233 secondary school graductes), 
the influence of per pupil expenditures was exceeded only by the youth's 
verbal ability (comparing t*-statistics among 24 student background and school 
factors tested). The influence of this factor was less strong only slightly 
for achievement within the commercial curricultim. Ihis same study found more 
moderate, but significant^ achievement effects in Tanzanii (2,803 secondary 
graduates). 
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(1/ 

School Ovality 
Indicitor 



i. SclMol tipMiitMTK 



2. Total school 
expMditirts 



<2) 

HlfOtllHlS 



Hiilfr MHvditwts vill 
pfovi#t kifbtr fiulity 
tfackfri anl Itariiof 
rtsoircNi Ifidini to 
higher KkievfMit 



Over ill eipenii lures 
reflKt higher guality, 
leading to hifhcr student 
achieveeeet 



Tahle a 

Efficacy of School Quality Eleeents: 
School Extendi turm 



(3) 

Coufitry 
(School Level) 



AchieviMiit or Ecooooic 
Outcoie Neasved 



(trfettina 

(PriMry) 

Keoya 

(PriMry) 

(SKOHdary) 

Nilaysia 

(SKOftdary) 

Mexico 

(Priiary) 



Coloibia 

(SKOftdary) 
Tanzania 

Bolivii 
(Priury) 

Chile 

Irazil 

Paraguay 

Coloibia 

Mexico 



Science achievMont 
National exao 

Coi^ehensive exas 

Agricultural I 
Miufacturing output 

Science 

Acadenic I vocational 

Vocational Icnouledge 

Language 

Science 

Science 



<S) (6) 
lirKtion of EffKt Setting 
♦ 0 



For 2 of 3 tracks 

Urban schools 
Rural schools 



(7) 

Study 
(Nethod) 



Heyaenan I Loxley (W) 
Thias I Carnoy (PF) 

B«ehMt im) 
Fuller et al. <PF) 



HeynetM I Loxley 
Pucharopoulos I 
Loxley m 



Morales I Pinellsiles 

m) 

Heynenan I Loxley 



» Coluin headings: Coluin 3 indicates hnth the country uithin uhich the research uas conducted and the Khool level of students studied (prinary or secondary 
grades). The school level last cpKified applies to the current country, reading doun the coIum, unless a nen school level is indicatH. 

Colunn 5 reports a positive or negative effKt only uhen the study found a statistically significant influence of the particular school nuality input (p < .05). 
♦ . 5, this neans that no significant effect nas found for this school quality input. The direction of the effKt reported relates 

to the dirKtion indicated in the stated hypothesis (Coltmn 2). f'v^^^ rn^iw 

slutot'J L!iri!int!glt!d"^" «ni»«f«*ich the findings hold. If knon scope condition is spKified, the effKt ms found for the entire sanple of 

Colunn 7 nentions the type of enpirical analysis utilized by the researcher (s). The foUouing synbols uKe used: MR x ^Itiple regressions uith reporting of 
beta coefficients; PF = a log-linear production function uith a report of elasticities; C6 « an experimental or conparison (control) group study uas conducted: CO 
= correlation coefficients m/e reported; bivariate correlations reported only uhen no relationship uas found. 



The magnitude of the achievement effect from per pupil expenditures was 
thoroughly examined within an early study of primary and secondary school 
students In Kenya. No significant effect was found at the primary school 
level. At the secondary level, per pupil expenditures did influence 
achievement. The researchers then estimated the magnitude of this effect 
Second, they identified the strength of relationship between higher national 
test scores (indicator of achievement) and future earnings. The authors found 
that raising national exam scores among sampled secondary students by five 
percent would require a 50 percent boost in expenditures per pupil. Yet the 
rate of return to this investment in terms of increased income would be 
significant (six percent) — but only for low achieving students. For 
relatively high achieving students i income benefits gained from higher 
achievement were entirely offset by the cost of raising achievement. 

A growing amount of research within industrialized countries suggests 
that per pupil expenditures — as a concrete indicator of school quality — is 
related to individual income of graduates. This claim has not been 
extensively tested in developing countries. Four analyses have found no 
achievement effects from higher per pupil expenditures, Including well 
designed studies in Malaysia and Tanzania. In addition, one might argue taat 
schools must reach a threshold size before achievement is significantly 
influenced (Indicator 2). Yet in terms of total expenditures, just one in 
four analyses discovered a statistically significant effect. 



Specific Material Xapots 

The second set of school quality elements Includes discrete material 
inputs which operate more closely to the instructional processs (Table 9). 
First, Third World findings on possible achievement effects from smaller class 
size are quite similar to research within industrialized nations (Indicator 
1). Within normal ranges, the presence of fewer students per classroom has no 
consistent affect on achievement. No effect from smaller class size has been 
found In 11 of 21 analyses. In five additional studies, students working 
within larger classes actually performed at higher levels. We should be quick 
to point out that "normal ranges" are often exceeded in the poorest developing 
countries, given that the mean national ratio of pupils to each teacher equals 
44 within the poorest nations (as reported in Chapter 1). Note that due to 
double shifts, this is not an exact measure of class size. In addition, 
achievement effects for specific ranges of class size have not been 
investigated in the Thlr^ WDrld. 

Yet given this existing evidence, substantial reductions in class size 
would be necessary to raise achievement. In contrast. Increases in class size 
would free up significant resources while not diminishing overall student 
achievement. Just one study has found that smaller classes at the primary 
level are significantly related to higher achievement. This report comes from 
an analysis of science achievement among 837 urban students in Colombia. The 
bulk of studies simply reports no effect for class size. 
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EHiCKy of School (hiality Elttents: 
Specify Hater ill Is^uts 



(1) 

School Qvality 
Indicator 



1* Class size 



(2) 

Hypotkesis 



iZ) 

Cowtry 
(School Uvel) 



(4) 

kkitveocfit or Ecoiotic 
Outcote Netsvred 



(5) (&) 
Sirtctiofi of Effect Scttinf 
♦ 0 



Fever students f^.f 
teacher i throve the 
quality of interaction 
and raise achieveoent 



Botsuaoa 

(Prioary) 
Thailand 
India 

Chile 

(SKondary) 
Iran 



Egypt 

(Pritary) 

Kenya 

Halaysia 

(SKondary) 

(Prioary) 

Puerto Rico 

(Prioary/sec. 

Tanzania 



Indonesia 

(Secondary) 

Bolivia 

(Prinary) 

Argentina 

Coloibu 



Science 

Rcadir} k science 



Reading I nath 

Literacy I nuneracy 

National ex an 
Conprehensive exa« 

Readinf 
Laaguage 

Vocational knonledge 
Letters I arts ex an 

Science 
Reading 

Science 



Poorer schools 



Urkan schools 
Urban schools 

Urkan sckools 



(7) 

Study 

(Method) 



Heynttan I Loiley 
Loxley (MR) 



Cooler I KeevH (HR) 
Schiefelbein I Farrell 
(1973) 

Thorndike (MR) 
Ryan (MR) 

Hartley I Snanson (HRi 

Thias I Carooy (HR) 
Bnebont (HR) 

Haron (HR) 
Carnoy M) 

Psatharopoulos I 
Loxley 

Stikiring I 
Livmfitone (HR) 
HoralM I Pmellsilet 

Echart et ah (HR) 
^riagada (1981, HR) 



37 



Er|c 36 



2. School size Mm a thrnholi school 

size IS reached, hifher 
quality resources «ill 
be availahle, raxsxag 
achievemt 



N3 



Z. Instructioeal Greater availability of 

uterials of teits and readinf 

•aterials mil raise 
the qulity of 
learning activities, 
increasinf achieveient 



Chile 

(h-iiiry) 

Thai laid 

Iran 

Kenya 

(Priiiry) 

(Secondary) 

Ralaysia 

(h-iiary) 

Confo 

Bolivia 

(Secondary) 

Uganda 

(Priury) 
(Secondary) 

El Salvador 

Parafuay 

•olivia 

Mexico 

Peru 

Iraiil 

Coloibia 
^fettina 
India 
Chile 

Nicarafua 

Philippines 

Indonnia 

(Secondary) 

ThailMd 

(Prinary) 

Ralayiia 

Ghana 

(Secondary) 
Malaysia 



Cotber I Keeves 



Thias I Carnoy 



Betboit 

Karon 
Yottdi (NR) 

MoralH I Pinellsiles 



(Actul coints) Heyneoan I iaoison (MR) 

Heyneian m) 
(Student/teacher Heyneoan I Loiley 
reports of adequacy) 



Stndent owns text Molff (NR) 



Science texts Conber I Keeves 

Schiefellein I Farrell 
(1973) 
Jaaison tt al. (C€) 
Neynenin et ah (C6) 
Seibirini I 
Livinfstone 
Filler I Chantanvantsb 

Riral schools Haron 
Urban schools 

Snart (C6) 



Seebott 



4. Instructional tedu 



5. Physical 
facilitiK 



Proviuon of desks Mill 
increase opportunity to 
mi and write, raising 
achievetent 

Radio and other 
instructional ledia 
efficiently raises 
student ach:eveient 



Better facilities 
provide lore aotivating 
conditions for learning 



>4 



&. Library The presence and active 

Activity use of a school library 

Kill boost reading 
achieveeent 



Egypt 
(Prioary) 
El Salvador 
Peru 

Nicaragua 
(Prioary) 

Philippines 



Uganda 
(Pr iiary) 
Peru 

(Pritary) 

Argentina 
(Pritary) 
Brazil 

Neil CO 

Bolivia 

Paraguay 

El Salvador 

Botsvana 

Peru 

Chile 

(PriMry/MC.) 
Iran 

Thailand 

India 

Malaysia 

(SKondary) 

(Priaary) 

Indonesia 
(SKondary) 
Botsvana 
(SKondary) 
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Scienr* 
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Reading 
Hath 
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Language, oath k science 



Arriagada (1983; RV) 
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Reading I science 
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ElKtric lights 
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Arts I Kience 
Reading I aath 
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Heyneaan Ir Loxley 



Arriagada (1983) 
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Ittboat 

VoluMf in libraries Karon 
In-clais librarin 

Sttbirin^ Ir 
Livingstone 
Loxley 



7. Labofatofies 


The prtsMce and 


India 


Science * 






Heyneean k Lot ley 




instrvctional tite spent 


IPr wry) 












in laboratories mil raise 


Thailand 












science achievetent 


Iran 














Brazil 


♦ 












Chile 




0 










Peru 




0 










Paraijuay 




0 










Hckico 




0 










Coloabia 




0 










Arijentina 




0 










Bolivia 




0 
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Guatetala 


Verbal skill 1 enrollocnt ^ 






Balderston et al. (NR) 


froqrm 


student achieveaent 


(PriMry 1 sec.) 
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Reading t tath * 
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Hartley & Smrsod 
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Chile 
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Two studies have examined the magnitude of the class size ef rect (or lack 
thereof). First, the Malaysia study of 89 secondary schools found a 
significant effect of smaller class slza and pupil achievement in language 
learning (in Malay). The researcher then estimated the marginal (^^hievement) 
product associated with spending one additional dollar to lower class size. 
Raising student achievement by just one percent (on standardized exams) would 
cost an addltioual $50 per student if allocated to help lower class al^e. In 
contrast, this same increment in higher student achievement could be 
accomplished at one-third the cost if resources were allocated to teacher 
training. Cost data used for these estimates are admittedly rough. But this 
method for comparing the cost-effectiveness of alternative elements of school 
quality is instructive. 

A second study examined the relative magnitude of achievement effects 
resulting from the introduction of textbooks, from establishment of radio 
instruction (in Nicaragua), and from lowering class size. Various 
experimental studies provided an estimate of how strongly each factor 
influenced achievement (in terms of standard deviation gains between control 
and treatment groups). The researcher then estimated the cost of attaining 
the same gain in achievement from each element of school quality. To obtain 
the achievment benefit gained from raising the avallabilicy of textbooks at a 
constant increment of cost, schools must lower average class size from 40 to 
10 pupils per teacher! This method of equating the costs for alternative 
Inputs against a standard gain in achievement yields a clear picture of the 
relative efficiency of alternative inter^rentlons. The efficiency of 
Introducing radio instruction was even higher than boosting the availability 
of books in the Nicaraguan case. The main point remains: In mopt situations 
lowering class size with tlo intent of raising achievement is not an efficient 
strategy [3.2]. 

The positive impact of instructional materials — especially those 
directly related to reading and writing — is consistent across several 
studies. The ave liability and use of textb(/Oks (measured, for instance, in 
terms of the number of textbooks available per student) have been looked at in 
22 analyses (Indicator 3). Significant effects were observed in 14. Early 
research in the 1970's relied on lEA survey Instruments which asked students 
and teachers about simple availability of textbooks in classrooms [3.3]. This 
factor was significant in many Latin American countries which employed these 
measures. Actual counts of textbooks in Uganda also revealed a significant 
influence on pupil achievement. 

This research generally indicates a moderate influence of textbooks and 
instructional materials on achievement. In Uganda, for instance, textbook 
availability strougly influenced achievement in English, dwarfing the effects 
of the child's social class (based on 1,907 students in 61 primary schools). 
However, averaging across curriculum areas, the influence of textbooks was 
smaller than social class* preschool competence, pupil health, and the 
teacher's verbal (English; proficiency (comparing t-statistics). In Malaysia 
and Chile, textbook availability was related to higher achievement. But the 
correlation between these two variables was less than .20, prior to 
controlling for the effects of student background or other school quality 
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elements* Textbooks did not explain more than four percent of the variation 
In achievement aiaong all sttidents zampled within each country • 

The Influence of textbooks appears to be stronger within rural schools 
and among students firom lower Income families. In rural Brazil, for Instance, 
students with parents w!to had received no schooling were almost three times as 
likely to pass primary school If they had used two or more books (67 percent 
graduating), compared to students In this same group who had no textbooks In 
school (only 24 percent graduating). Among students with parents who had 
completed primary school, 73 of all pupils with at least two books passed 
primary school, versus 61 percent of those with no books (total sample 
equalled 1,0C6 prliwiry school students). Similarly, the study of 6,056 
Malaysian youth found that the availability of books In school was more 
strongly related to achievement among lower Income children from Chinese and 
Indian ethnic groups. 

Clearer evidence on the magnitude of textbooks^ effect comes from more 
recent studies which have employed experimental research deslgiio — thereby 
holding constant student background and other school factors. For Instance, a 
controlled experiment In the Philippines provided textbooks to 2,295 first and 
second grade pupils within 52 schools. A control sroup of similar schools was 
also selected. Books were then Introduced at ratios of 2 pupils per book and 
1 pupil per book In alternate classrooms. Achievement gains resulting from 
the Intervention were substantial. In first grade science, performance was 
.51 of a standard deviation higher within the experimental classrooms, .30 
higher In mathematics, and .32 higher In Filipino. The .51 change (In units 
of the standard deviation) Indicates that the mean score achieved by 50 
percent of all students was obtained by 69 percent of those students In the 
treatment group. This Improvement Is twice the Impact of what would be gained 
by lowering class size from 40 to 10 students (using Philippines textbook 
data, U.S. class size data). 

The Influence of the textbook program on achievement was greater for 
children with parents who had received less achoollng. The correlation 
between the child's social class and science achievement was modest for all 
sttidents. Yet this association was not at all evident for pupils receiving 
textbooks. Nor did the child's social class Influence gains In achievement 
scores. Interestingly from an efficiency viewpoint, the concentration of 
textbooks (2:1 versus l:i pupil to book ratio) made no difference on levels of 
pupil achievement. The magnitude of effect on Filipino and mathematics was 
more modest. 

Less robust, yet significant effects of textbooks were found in an 
experimental program in Nicaragtsa. hty-eight first-grade classrooms within 
rural and urban schools participated in the program, including 1,098 
children. These classrooms vere split into three groups: those receiving 
textbooks, those receiving radio instruction, and tho^e serving as control 
classrooM (findings for radio instruction reviewed below). The interventions 
were applied at the beginning of the school year. Fost*-tests were given at 
the end of the same academic year. Fupils who received textbooks scored four 
percent higher on the mathematics post-test (one-third of a standard 
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deviation). The researchers note that Nlcaraguan teachers were less schooled 
than teachers in the Philippines. The latter also had more experience with 
textbooks either as students themselves or during their teacher training. 

A variety of measures have been used lu survey studies to determine the 
presence and use of textbooks. The initial IBA research asked individual 
students to simply report whether a textbook was "available" to children to 
help in their studies (used in India, Iran, and Chile). Other studies have 
asked students whether and how many textbooks are owned (in Chile and 
Brazil). This indicator is more relevant in Latin Aaerica where texts are 
often sold by private booksellers to parents and students. In the Uganda 
study, the researcher actually counted how many textbooks were available and 
used within each classroom setting. No research has been found on how often 
and within what context students read textbooks. We do not know whether texts 
are ri^ad in class, at home, alone, or with other students. The impact of 
textbooks may be understated if measurement error Is high. Distilling out 
disturbance caused by factors related to how and with what frequency books are 
read may sharpen our understanding of how strongly texts actually influence 
achievement. In addition, some uniformity in measures used by researchers 
would aid future comparisons of findings across studies. 

Desks in clas«»rooms represent an additional input within the 
instructional material category. All three analyses examining the effect of 
this concrete element of school quality have found sisnificant achievement 
effects. For instance^ a recent study of 324 sixth-grade students in Peru 
discovered that the percent of children with classroom desks was more strongly 
related to reading achievement than was the influence of social class 
background (comparing t-statistics). Surprisingly little research has 
examined the effects of simple teaching practices, such as the child ^s 
opportunity to read and write inside the classroom (as well as outside the 
school). 

As with textbooks, the availability of a desk is easily measured and 
observed achievement effects are important. But we know little about how 
children's classroom time is structured, particularly how the material desk 
fits into opportunities to read and write. In some instances the desk may 
hold more utility as a symbol of constructing a "modem school." Whether 
teachers structure lessons to encourage the actual use of desks is a separate 
issue. Encouragement of students to write may be more important than reading 
from the standpoint of motivation. Writing is a productive form of 
literacy. Rather than passively reading material, writing Involves the active 
creation of ideas and the organization of information. But we have little 
understanding of how instructional materials can better sncourage writing 
activity. 

The radio is another instructional device which has received considerable 
attention from researchers (Indicator 4). Initial production of curriculum 
and classroom lessons is difficult and costly. Yet following the initial 
investment 9 delivery of radio instruction via simple receivers can be 
efficient in terms of per pupil costs. The Nicaragtia textbook program 
outlined above also included a radio instruction project. The radio component 




was more effective than textbooks In raising achievement. Participating 
first-grade students received mathematics Instruction over a radio for 20-30 
minutes within their classrooms. Post-broadcast lessons were given by the 
teacher, and worksheets were provided to students for practicing curriculum 
the material. At the end of the first grade, participating students scored 17 
percent higher on the post-test compared to control-group pupils. This gain 
exceeded one standard deviation on the post-test [3.4]. 

A school llbrr .*y Is another instructional resource which may 
significantly Influence pupil achievement (Indicator 6). Significant student 
performance effects have been found In 15 of 18 analyses. The most consistent 
findings come from Latin America where multiple measures of school library 
utilization were used. Building on the early Instruments from the Coleman and 
lEA projects, a survey of school quality was conducted In seven Latin American 
countries In 1975. The number of books on loan from a school library was 
significantly related to student achievement levels within Argentina, Mexico, 
and Brazil. At the Indivli'.ual level of analysis, students who reported that 
they used the library more frequently performed at higher levels (as always, 
controlling for pupils' family background). Other research indicates that the 
simple presence of a school library is related to the school's average 
achievement level in El Salvador, Botswana, and Uganda. 

These findings come from one major analysis of the Influence of school 
quality on science achievement (by Ifeyneman & Loxley). Within this work, a 
minimum criterion of statistical significance was utilized (p<.05) to 
determine whether the school library measure held a significant effect after 
controlling for famll> background factors. The efficacy of the library 
variables is confirmed by earlier findings from the lEA study within Thailand, 
Iran, Chile, and India. Yet neither project analyzed the magnitude of this 
consistent effect of the presence of a school library and utilization rates. 
The study of Malaysian primary schools (6,056 students) did find significant 
effects of school library size (number of volumes) and academic achievement. 
However, the blvarlate correlation between the two was small. And within 
multivariate analyses, the achievement effect of library size was significant 
yet much less strong than the social class control variables and the 
availability of textbooks. In Botswana, a study of 869 standard seven 
students found statistically significant achievement effects for how often the 
library was used (based on report by individual students) and the number of 
new volumes purchased by the library (school report). Ihe strength of this 
relationship was compa.able to the significant Influence of social class 
background, appearing for both reading and mathematics achievement. 

The early lEA survey Included questions which asked schools about the use 
of classroom laboratories in the teaching of science (Indicator 7). This 
particular material input remains controversial. Governments and development 
agencies have Invested sizable resources in building school laboratories and 
in financing the purchase of laboratory equipment. Whether this Investment is 
paying off in higher levels of achievement remains an unanswered question. 
The early lEA survey asked schools about the presence and utilization of 
classroom laboratories. These measures were rather conslstetitly related to 
higher achievement in three of the four developing countries Included in the 
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study: India, Thailand, and Iran. Two Indicators of laboratory use — • number 
of students In laboratory classes and time spent in laboratory classrooms ~ 
were related to achievement* However the subsequent Latin American survey 
used these same items and found no significant relationship with puptl 
performance [3«5]« I found no analyses which examine the effectiveness of 
laboratories relative to other elements of school quality. Nor do the earlier 
lEA findings mean that laboratories are cost-effective. The high cost of 
building, equipping, and main fining school laboratories may outweigh 
any modest gains in achievement. 

School feeding programs have received slight attention from researchers 
(Indicator 8). More is known about the effects of poor health, malnutrition, 
and hunger on children's school achievement than on the ameliorative effects 
of school feeding efforts. The effects of poor health can be dramatic. In a 
recent study of 3,699 primary school students and dropouts in Egypt, health 
status was one of the strongest predictors of academic achievement. For 
instance, children who had suffered from a serious illness in the preceding 
year scored 20 percent lower on the literacy test and 10 percent lower on the 
numeracy exam. Children who had a major physical disability or suffered from 
malnutrition also achieved at significantly lower levels. 

An earlier study in 61 Ugandan primary schools provided similar 
results. Multiple measures were used, asking children whether they had 
suffered from malnutrition, how often they had chills or a fever, how often 
they had stayed in a clinic overnight, and whether they had seen blood in 
their stoole. Among the 1,907 surveyed, 75 percent reported having suffered 
from Malaria; 37 percent answered that they had stayed overnight in a clinic 
or hospital; 12 percent had seen blood in their stools; 5 percent claimed they 
had been treated for malnutrition. This latter 5 percent of children 
performed a quarter of a standard deviation below all other students on an 
achievement test. Controlling for family background and other school quality 
elements, pupil health (overall index) contributed significantly to academic 
achievement. Similar findings also are reported from studies in Chile, 
Thailand, and a longitudinal investigation in Guatemala. The Guatemala 
research included study of 512 children from four rural villages. 
Longitudinal achievement effects for diet were found after controlling for 
earlier levels of health and nutritional intake. Yet very little empirical 
evidence substantiates the effects of child nutrition programs on eventual 
academic performance. 



lieacher Quality 

At this point, only material inputs to the schooling process nave been 
discussed. But how are material resources managed by the teacher in designing 
learning activities? One way to approach this question is to look at the 
quality of teachers. Since most school quality research has relied on large 
scale surveys, easily measured proxies for teacher quality have been used most 
often. For instance, many sttdiefj have asked about teachers' qualifications 
in terms of their total length cf schooling or their amount of postsecondary 
teacher training. Whether and how these proxies are related to the teacher'f 
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proficiency In organizing Instruction and In motivating children remains very 
cloudy* 

Yet even rough measures of teacher quality are related to higher levels 
of student achievement (Table 10) • Findings are mixed on the effect of the 
length of primary and secondary schooling completed by teachers (Indicator 
!)• This factor has been studied in 25 analyses across many countries. A 
significant relationship was found in 11 of these studies* The strength of 
this relationship is moderate in a few of these analyses* The IBA survey of 
literature achievement in Chile included 103 schools and 1,311 students. A 
moderate correlation between teachers' school attainment and pupil performance 
was observed (r-.34); the significance of this factor remained when the factor 
was analyzed, controlling for student background and other school quality 
elements. An early study of school quality in Puerto Rico found that 
teachers' schooling level was most strongly related to achievement of primary 
school students and among pupils from lower-income families. No significant 
relationship was found for secondary school students [3.6]. 

Teacher schooling effects have been negligible in several other 
studies. For example, a study of over 27,000 Thai primary school students 
found a statistically significant, yet small association (r«.ll)* This low 
level of magnitude is troubling from a policy viewpoint. Allocating 
additional resources to Increase teacher candidates' total length of schooling 
may he-mt Inefficient strategy for raising pupil achievement. One analysis 
based on lEA data for Chile and India found that moving the average length of 
teachers' schooling to the 75th percentile (of the range of teacher schooling 
previously found in these countries) would boost pupils' reading scores by 10 
percent. But the cost of such an improvement would be extraordinary [3.7]. 

In contrast, achievement effects are more consistent for teachers' length 
of tertiary schooling and for the number of teacher training courses. The 
early lEA survey included items on both of these areas; identical measures 
were used in the subsequent Latin America survey. As seen in Table 10, either 
the original ISA research group or the later analysis by Heyneman and Loxley 
found significant effects from at least one of these factors in 11 
countries. Independent work in 10 other countries has revealed significant 
effects. In total, 21 of 30 studies have found a significant association 
between teachers' level of general university or specific teacher training and 
the later achievement oi their students. 

The magnitude of this relationship at times is moderate. One study of 89 
secondary schools in weot Malaysia (7,67A pupils) found a notable correlation 
between length of teacher training and student achievement (r».27). This 
factor retained its significance when entered into a multivariate model which 
controlled for the effects of pupils' family background and other elementp of 
school quality. This research also discovered an achievement effect for the 
interaction of teacher training and the length of teaching experience. 
Similarly, the lEA study found a modest bivariate correlation for science 
achievement among 3,153 students from 124 schools in India (r-.23). In 
addition, the level of teachers' credentials was the strongest predictor of 
student achievement within a sample of 463 primary school graduates in Uganda 
when tested against several other elements of school quality. 
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Very little evidence exists on the effectiveness of Inservlce teacher 
training programs (Indicator 2). This scarcity of knowledge Is In stark 
contrast to the Increasing level of resources Invested In upgrading the skills 
of Incumbent teachers* For Instance, In ^he last decade two-thirds of the 
World Bank^s education projects have Included Inservlce teacher training 
components* Only four studies have examined the Influence of such efforts* 
The strongest effect was found In a survey of 124 Indonesian secondary 
schools. Half the teaching staff In the arts stream had attended Inservlce 
training courses* For science teachers, participation was even higher* This 
factor was the second strc igest predictor of pupil achievement (blvarlate 
correlations equalling .46 for arts and *35 for science)* Within multivariate 
models, controlling for students' family background and many other quality 
elements, the frequency of Inservlce training remained as a moderate predictor 
of student achievement* This factor was far stronger than the Influence of 
pupils' family background [3*8]* 

Significant findings are reported In an earlier study from 40 fifth-grade 
Indonesian classrooms* The experimental design compared classroom groups 
which differed on the number of available textbooks and on the level of 
Inuervlce teacher training* The training "treatment" occurred Independent of 
the Introduction of textbooks* The former factor was significantly related to 
pupil achievement although the magnitude of the effect was weak. Indicated In 
both the blvarlate relationship (r»*15) and within a multivariate model* 
Inservlce teacher training also was fout to hold a significant association 
with achievement In Botswana and Egypt* Much more research Is needed In this 
area, especially as governments and development agencies Invest a growing 
amount of resources In trying to upgrade teachers' skills* The research to 
date finds that such Initiatives do Influence subsequent pupil achievement* 
But even less Is known about what types of Inservlce programs are more 
effective and more efficient* 

Only a few studies have examined how a teacher's skills relate to pupil 
achievement. Proxies such as the teacher's level of schooling or Inservlce 
training assume that additional competencies are obtained which subsequently 
Increase pupils' achievement levels* More direct assessment of actual skills 
which are clearly related to the teacher's effectiveness Is very rare* The 
school quality literature from Industrialized countries, for Instance, 
emphasizes the strength of teachers' verbal competence In boosting pupil 
performance (summarized In the annex)* Work In the Third World Is beginning 
to examine these types of teacher attributes* For Instance, the previously 
mentioned study of 1,907 primary school students In Uganda found consistent 
and strong achievement effects from teachers' English proficiency on 
achievement In both language and mathematics achievement (Indicator 4)* This 
factor Influenc d pupil performance more strongly than did students' social 
class background, preschool ability, and two other scHool factors Included In 
the model (comparing t-statlstlcs)* Teachers' achievement level (on a 
secondary school-leaving exam) was correlated with their pupils' performance 
In a study of 797 second grade students In Iran* The blvarlate acsoclatlon 
was weak for the student sample overall (r»*14)* However, within a 
multivariate analysis of students from rural and/or poor backgrounds, 
teachers' achievement level more stongly Influenced their pupils' subsequent 
achievement* 
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The teacher^s social class has been studied as a proxy for verbal and 
cognitive i^ttrlbutes which may influence achievement (Indicator S). The 
argument is simply that terchers coming from more highly schooled families 
will be more effective teachers. For example, teachers^ own verbal 
proficiency may enrich the quality of verbal Interaction and cognitive 
stimulation experienced by their students* Teachers' social class is 
significantly associated with pupil achievement in 7 of 10 analyses* Seven of 
these analyses come from our study* The Latin Ajierican school quality survey 
Included a single measure of social class background: level of schooling 
attained by the teacher's father* This factor was. consistently related to the 
performaf*r^ of teachers' own pupils in Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, Argentina, and 
Brazil* In addition, the Chilean study of 3,530 grade 8 students found a 
significant, yet small, effect between teachers' social class and pupil 
achievement* The study of Iranian second grade students mentioned above found 
a modest correlation between an index measuring the quality of teachers' 
secondary schools and their pupils' subsequent performance (r***19)* This 
factor remained influential when Included in a multivariate model* 

Two alleged Indictors of teacher quality hold little consistent Influence 
in boosting achievement* Teacher experience Aid appear to make a significant 
difference in the early lEA survey, at least tor reading teachers in Chile, 
India, and Iran (Indicator 3) [3*9]* However, research since the lEA study 
yields more skeptical findings* A recent study of 869 students from 37 
primary schools in Botswana found that the influence of teachers' experience 
rivalled the Influence of father's occupation (used as a background control 
variable)* Interestingly, a second study from Malaysia found that the length 
of teachers' experience was associated with pupil achievement, but only among 
teachers receiving more preservice training courses* Nevertheless, 13 of 23 
studies which have looked at teacher experience have found no significant 
achievement effect* 

Similarly, teacher salary levels in general are not related to pupil 
performance (Indicator 5)* Two recent analyses from Tanzania (2,803 secondary 
students) and Colombia (4,233 secondary students) found that higher achieving 
vocational students actually were taught by lower paid teachers* The negative 
influence of teacher salaries in Colombia was strong, exceeding the 
achievement effect of students' social class background and other elements of 
school quality* In contrast, an early school quality study of 115 secondary 
schools in Kenya found a significant effect for higher teacher salaries (with 
just three other quality elements in the model)* As mentioned above, the 
researchers estimated the magnitude of this relationship, then determined the 
link between higher pupil achievement and future earnings* Both relationshipa 
were stronger for graduates from lower-income families* They estimated that 
additional investment in raising teacher salaries would yield a seven percent 
annual rate of return to graduates from poor families [3*10]* However, the 
rate of return was less than one percent for graduates of average social class 
background, despite the statistical significance of the association between 
teacher salary and pupil achievement* 

Overall, only 4 of 13 analyses have found an association between teacher 
salary levels and pupil achievement* The cost implications of increasing 



teacher salaries and paying higher wages to teachers with longer tenure are 
enormous* Given the limited achievement effect of salary level and 
experience, budget savings could be generated In this area and redirected to 
more promising elements of school quality* No detrimental affect on student 
achievement would likely occur* 



Teaching Practices and Classroom Organizatioa 

Despite the burgeoning literature wltln Industrialized countries on how 
teachers manage Instructional resources and organize their classrooms, very 
little work has occurred within developing countries. Table 11 sui tnarlzlng 
the findings of studies which have been completed. The length of Instruction 
stands out as a consist predictor of student achievement (Indicator 1). This 
element of school quality suffers from Inconsistent definition and the use of 
varied measures. Measures range from the number of days In the school year to 
how many hours science Is studied during the school week. Yet In general, the 
length of Instruction wps significantly related to achievement In 11 of 13 
analyses . 

The length of Instruction offered by schools Is bounded. In part, by 
available material resources^ Yet In many settings, the length of the school 
day, time spent on particular curriculum areas, and the efficient use of 
Instructional time within classrooms Is more strongly determined by management 
practices than by material parameters. Classrooms vary enormously In the 
amount of time actually spent on Instructional tasks rather than keeping 
order, checking each student ^s homework, or arranging lessons. More efficient 
use of classroom time Is strongly related to pupil performance within 
Industrialized nations. Considerable progress on this potential /jurce of 
school efficiency could be made — by sharpening classroom management and 
teaching skills — within existing levels of material Inputs. 

In Brazil, the study of primary school achievement Introduced above 
(1,006 pupils) Included a question for teachers on the length of their school 
day. This simple measure was significantly related to achievement In rural 
but not urban schools. The Influence of this Indicator was modest, though 
similar to the magnitude of pupils' family background. Research In Colombian 
primary schools (826 sixth grade pupils) found that the hours of class offered 
per year predicted reading achievement moderately. This factor's strength was 
comparable to the significant Influence of two measures of students' social 
class background. This same measure of Instructional time also significantly 
affected reading achievement In a subsequent study of 324 grade 6 pupils In 
Peru. Arid the recent studies of secondary school achievement In Tanzania (922 
academic students) and Colombia (4,233 students) found that the number of 
class periods spent In academic or vocational courses help predict performance 
on corresponding achievement exams. The strength of these Instructional time 
measures usually exceeded the Influence of pupils' social class background and 
were comparable In magnitude to other school factors. 

Finally, He3meman and Loxley's reanalysls of the lEA data on science 
performance revealed consistent achievement effects for different measures of 
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instructional time. For instance, hours of instruction (per year) spent on 
general science was significantly associated with (science) achievement in 
India, Thailand, and Iran* Hours of instruction in reading also helped 
predict achievement in Chile and India • This study did not estimate the 
magnitude of these instructional time effects; but the consistency of positive 
findings across different indicators and countries is notable* 

The assignment of homework — a second aspect of the organization of 
instruction — also shows promise in raising student achievement (Indicator 
2), The early lEA survey accounts for two analyses, where positive findings 
were reported in Chile and Iran (but not for India and Thailand)* The 
magnitude of effects was small, although multivariate models simultaneously 
tested for possible effects of many school factors. One modest study of 83 
urban Tunisian students found that reported conditions at home for studying 
were related to language achievement. This measure is not an indicator of 
teaching practices. But the factor was stronger than other school quality 
elements and equalled the magnitude of effect from pupils' social class. 

Additional mechanisms for encouraging higher student performance have 
received only slight attention from researchers working in developing 
countries. IVo studies have examined the extent to which active learning 
roles are created for students in classrooms (Indicator 3). S«»lf-reports by 
teachers on the amount of time they spent explaining academic material to 
students had no relationship to reading or math achievement within Peruvian 
primary schools. One recent study in Botswana (37 schools) found no 
relationship between the frequency of classroom discussions reported by 
teachers and achievement on national reading and math exams. 

In contrast, the level of teacher expectations for higher pupil 
performance was related to their actual achievement in three independent 
studies (Indicator A). For instance, the large survey of 23,555 third grade 
students in Thailand found a modest relationship between pupils' actual 
achievement and teachers' assessment of their "learning ability" (r".22)* 
This factor remained significant, though not strong, when entered into a 
multivariate model. Significant effects were also found hj researchers in 
Hong Kong (stratified sample of 100 low and high achieving students) and 
Uganda (5A0 pupils from standards I, II, and III). However, the magnitude of 
these effects was comparable to the findings from the Thai study. 

Alternative indicators of how much time teachers spend in dlaas 
preparation have been used in two studies (Indicator 5). For example, 
analysis of the lEA data showed that the amount of time science teachers spent 
in preparing lessons (self-report) was significantly related to pupil 
achievement in Chile, Iran, and India, but not In Thailand. "Tiree different 
measures were used: hours spent preparing lessons in and out of school, and 
hours spent marking papers. The latter measure was also used in the more 
recent Botswana study of standard 7 pupils. This factor was significantly 
related fo both math and reading achievement. Tlie magnitude of the effect was 
statistically significant (p<*05). However, the full model included 10 
student background variables and 17 school factors [3*11]. 
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School Muiageaent and Structure 

Beyond organization of the classroom, management of the entire school 
also represents an Important component of school quality. The school ^s 
organizational structure drives the efficiency with which Inputs are 
inanaged* The first four sets of school quality factors — expenditures per 
pupil, specific material inputs, teacher quality, and teaching practices — 
apply to various types of schools* Once a culture decides to formalize the 
socialization and training of their children, these four sets of school 
factors are important in improving various types of schools. But this fifth 
school quality area ~ management and organizational structure — raises 
issues which at times are pertinent to particular kinds of schools. For 
instance, the structure of vocational schools may differ substantially from 
basic education in a rural primary school. In addition, the social rules 
which comprise management practices often are tied to the local culture or 
grow from social norms within the government sector. A hierarchical style of 
school management would be viewed as desirable in some national contexts; a 
more participatory and professional school structure would be normative in 
other cultural settings. 

Organizational structure refers to two features of schools. First, 
schools vary in terms of their goals. For instance, different schools may 
emphasize vocational, academic, or artistic instruction. Also schools vary in 
their social goals. Headmasters may emphasize tightly disciplined classrooms 
which stress obedience, or instead stress more active roles and individual 
initiative. Second, the management practices of headmasters can vary 
enormously, at times independent of the school's official goals. Headmasters 
employ a variety of means in supervising staff, in managing the school budget, 
in motivating teachers to improve their practices, in working with parents, or 
in disciplining errant pupils. 

The "quality" of school management can be conceptualized within a 
unilinear framework. A principal aquires a variable level of skills and 
credentials necessary in becoming a strong leader and supervisor. Or 
"quality** of management can be view in a multidimensional way. For example, 
headmasters differ qualitatively on several aspects of school management: (a) 
whether they enforce a hierarchical power structure or encourage participation 
of teachers in addressing problems; (b) the frequency with which and how they 
evaluate teachers' performance in classrooms; (c) the extent to which they 
prescribe curricula to teachers or encourage different approaches and 
professional judgement; and (d) their competence in budgeting and accounting 
for material inputs. 

Research on management practices of headmasters is blossoming within 
Industrialized nations [3.12]. Unfortunately, very little is known about how 
headmasters in the Third World act to Improve the school's instructional 
program. Table 12 summarizes the research that has occurred in developing 
countries. This research has largely employed proxies which presumably 
Indicate the quality of a school's headmaster. For example, one recent study 
in Egypt of 60 primary schools found that students performed better in schools 
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with principals that had attended more training courses and had longer 
teaching experience prior to becoming a principal (Indicator 1). This finding 
also appeared for science achievement among primary and secondary school 
students In Paraguay, coming from the Latin American school quality project. 
In each case, the principal's level of training was significantly related to 
achievement; the magnitude of these effects was not reported. 

Stronger findings come from the Indonesian study of 12A secondary 
schools. Two characteristics of headmasters were among the strongest three 
school quality elements associated with pupil achievement levels. This 
Inquiry found moderately high associations between pupil performance with both 
the headmaster's salary level (r-.50) and the headmaster's length of teaching 
experience (r-.33). Both factors remained strongly associated with pupil 
achievement within a large model which estimated achievemer'.t from 13 student 
background factors and 17 other school factors. The magnitude of these 
headmaster effects exceeded the significant influence of most student 
background factors (comparing t-statistics). The analysis failed, however, to 
explore whether these characteristics of headmaster's were acting as proxies 
for other aspects of school quality. The headmaster's salary level holds no 
icsical relationship to pupil achievement. Yet salary could be acting as a 
proJty for length of training or experience. This work does encourage deeper 
investigations into an important issue: What specific actions do headmasters 
engage in which directly affect student achievement? 

In Bolivia, a study of 53 primary and secondary schools found a 
relationship between student achievement and the headmaster's length of 
tertiary schooling. The magnitude of this factor was comparable to the 
influence of expenditures per pupil in a simple moael which inclitded just 
seven other school quality factors. Each of these two significant predictors 
of achievement was stronger than the student's social class background (when 
comparing t-statistlcs). However > these results held only for urban, not 
rural schools. And the recent study in Botswana mantioned above found no 
effect from the the headmaster's years of experience among grade 7 students. 
(Note, however, that values from only 37 cases (schools) were assigned to 869 
pupils, constraining the variance in this measure of headmaster experience.) 

Research has looked sporadically at other areas of school structure, 
including the number of class shifts each day and student boarding 
practices, -a insufficient number of studies have occurred from which to 
generalize. However, two of three studies found no detrimental effect on 
achievement from the number of class shifts which operated each day (Indicator 
2). In Malaysia (39 secondary schools), a negative achievement effect was 
observed where schoolf had two sessions of classes each day. However, the 
marginal achievement return from investing resources in eliminating double 
sessions was moderate. The researcher estimated that ft $100 Inv^stmpnt per 
pupil toward reducing double sessions would yield a seven percent increase in 
language achievement. The analysis do-s not clarify whether this level of 
Investment was affordable or even sufl lent to eliminate double-sessions. 
This level of marginal effectiveness _8 higher than the .-r.r,flts gained from 
investing in lower cU'"i sizes, but would yield a lower return than directing 
the same resources to improvement of teacher tiraining. 
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Another area of school structure — repetition of grade levels by low 
achieving students — also holds significant cost implications (Indicator 
4). Four eaalyses have examined whether repeting a grade improves performance 
in the long run* This is a difficult issue to model and study empirically. 
Yet positive effects have been observed in just one study. The recer-l well 
designed study of 8,570 primary students in Egypt found no effect from grade 
repetition on pupils^ academic achievement. Nor did repetition lower the 
probability of eventually dropping out of school > holding co^.stant pupils' 
skill level. 

The relative effectiveness of vocational versus academic curriculum is 
one piece of school structure which has generated considerable research. 
Table 12 includes a summary of this work (Indicators 7 and 8). This 
ingredient of school structure also has enormous cost implications. Third 
World governments and development agencies continue to invest in technical 
tr&ining schools and in vocational components of comprehensive (or 
diversified) secondary schools. However, earlier optimism that vocational 
training would raise student motivation, school achievement, and subsequent 
earnings has not be substantiated by the research. This element of school 
structure relates to specific types of institutions. Since my review focuses 
on elements of school quality f^ich are present across various kinds of 
schools, the vocational issue will not be discussed in detail. For readers 
curious about this area, two recent publications thoroughly review work on 
this question [3.13]. 



A Iftrrov ?Lew of School Quality? 

As a body of work, this collection of school quality studies is 
impressive. Over the past 15 years much has been learned about the Influence 
of school quality in the Third VIbrld This research demonstrates the 
importance of school quality in shaping achievement, net tha influence of 
pupils' family background and their community context. In addition, this 
literature has begun to ^3lineate which specific school characteristics 
efficaciously raise student achievement. 

But we should step back from this body of research and question its basic 
premises and weaknesses. A critical analysis is useful before applying 
research findings to investment strategies or to efforts by local schools 
designed to iirorove school quality. Questioning the research conducted to 
date may also prompt more refined Investigations. 

Ilere we summarize two sets of limitations. The first set reflects 
technical problems with how the basic production-function has been applied to 
the ''output" of learning. The second set raises more fundamental questions as 
to whether this model, borrowed from the economic process of material 
tranBxormation, is appropriate in trying to understand the social process of 
teaching and learning. 

leflni^ Production Funct Early in this chapter, the school quality 

literature was introduced by placing it in an historical context. Large scale 
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school surveys were undertaken In developing countries to answer the basic 
question: Do schools make a difference In shaping children's school 
achievement and eventual occupational attainment? The generally positive 
findings for developing countries Importanrly contradicts more limited effects 
of schooling within Industrialized nations. But the methods employed to 
respond to this Initial policy question may not be well suited to answer the 
second-generation Issue: Which specific elements of school quality effectively 
boost student achievement? This history constrains how we represent the 
process of teaching and learning within foraal models and empirical studies. 
[In addition to the following discussion, the limitations of production 
function studies in education have been explored elsewhere, see Note 3. 14. J 

First, large scale surveys of easily countable school characteristics are 
very helpful in answering the aggregate question. Do schools make a 
difference? But by including a grand number of school variables, the behavior 
and influence of a few characteristics are more difficult to study. The true 
Influence of a particular school attribute may not be observed, given the 
simultaneous effects of other school factors. For instance, the study of 
Indonesia secondary schools found an overwhelming effect of the principal's 
level of training. But the functions typically included 45 different school 
characteristics. Thus the influence of other school characteristics were 
eclipsed by this strong proxy of principal quality. 

This suggests that production-function studies may be aore useful in 
dlsconf inning that a certain school characteristic influences achievement, 
rather than 'dentifying which specific elements are efficacious. Where 
production function studies include a large number of variables, the least 
ambiguous proxies of quality may show the most robust statistical findings. 
This occurs not because the school factor exerts the strongest influence. But 
this input may be more easy to measure. For instance, the teacher's level of 
training may be a rough proxy .';or verbal s'cill in the classroom. Yet quickly 
measuring tl." first is possible on a survey form. The second construct is 
more problematic to assess. On the other hand, the fact that class size (a 
discrete variable) rarely is related to student achievement is useful 
knowledge. In this way, the task of dlsconf irmating relationships is easier 
to accomplish within large scale production-function studies. 

Second, large scale surveys encourage the measurement of material aspects 
of schools. When pressure exists to gather data on a si?:able number of 
variables from a large number of schools, material features can be more 
quickly counted. The assessment of underlying social and management processes 
Is more problematic, including how teachers use textbooks, laboratories, or 
writing materials. 

The recent experimental school quality studies in Nicaragua and the 
Philippines go far in addressing weaknesses of production-function studies 
mentioned thus far. By focusing on a small number of school characteristics, 
the relative magnitude of achievement effects can be more clearly determined. 
Simply looking at the influence of additional textbooks and the Introduction 
of radio instruction, the research design controlled for the intervening 
influence of other school quality elements. Concentrating only on these two 
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quality Inputs, the rt;8earch group could then estimate the relative magnitude 
of discovered gains In achievement* Experimental designs also minimize the 
danger of Inferring the wrong direction of causality which Is present In 
correlational studies. It may be that more competent students attend higher 
quality .choolsy rather than higher quality schools actually Increasing 
pupils' achievement* Cross-sectional data (from one point In time) can not 
fully rule out the first direction of causality. But with an experimental 
design, assessment of the school's effect follows the introduction of a 
discrete intervention within specific schools. Longitudinal surveys within 
the production-function fracaework would at least strengthen the case for the 
postulated direction of causality. 

A third limitation of production-functions is their implicit assumption 
that each school characteristic behaves independently in shaping pupil 
achievement. But the interaction of tjoo or more school characteristics is 
clear to mort observers of schools. For instance , the influence of textbooks 
is bounded by the skills of teachers necessary In using these materials. 
Interaction terms are conmonly included within the production-function frame 
in other fields. This would be one step toward more realistic representations 
of the instructional process. Identifying the mo3t efficient mix of essential 
school inputs and practices may be more important than determining the 
independent Influence of any one factor. 

Fourth, typical models assume that school characteristics influence 
achievement in a linear fashion and that each factor can be substituted for 
another. Researchers often infer that a positive effect of, for instance 
lengthening the school day, is generalizable to all conditions. However, 
achievement gains would be constrained if teachers were not competent in 
effectively using additional instructional time. Investing more resources to 
lengthen the school day may have no influence on achievement until teachers' 
skills are upgraded. Here the influence of one school characteristic depends 
upon the threshold level of c second factor. 

Production-functions in education could be designed to capture the 
relative advantages of input mixes. In modeling agricultural production, for 
example, the relative efficiency of various ?nput mixes (land, labor, and 
capital) often are compared in determining productivity advantp<>es. Such work 
examines both the magnitude of an input's effect on agricultural product and 
its cost. In addition, farmers vary on their capacity to manage constant 
mixes of Inputs. This resembles the v^fficiency with which material inputs a^e 
managed by headmasters and teachers [3.15]. 

Fifth, researchers should be more careful in specifying the conditions 
under which findings apply. Large scale surveys invite inferences that 
certain school characteristics influence achievement across all settings. 
Little work has clarified the conditions under which school factors do or do 
not shape pupil performance. An Important exception to this general weakness: 
School quality elements appear to exert a stronger influence in rural areas 
and among lower achieving students. Within relatively affluent urban areas, 
school effects diminish somewhat, though by no means entirely. 
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Finally, the traditional production-function literature rarely Identifies 
the costs of various elements of school quality* This Is particularly 
troublesome given the need of policymakers to determined which school' factors 
efficiently boost achievement. Again, the historical priority placed on 
establishing that scho'>ls do or do not have an effect has eclipsed concern 
over cost-effectlvenesu. Making schools more effective Is somewhat 
Independent of making schools more efficient. Both goals require establishing 
which school factors Increase student achlevment. But once efficacious 
elements of school quality have been Identified, analysis of their relative 
costs Is necessary. Chapter 4 will address the question of how school quality 
research can better look at this Issue of efficiency. 

Abandoning material production-functions. Uie research literature's 
historical context has led to a second, more serious, set of constraints. The 
production-function metaphor has encouraged study of material inputs which 
flow into the school rather than focusing on /ariability in the social 
organization of these inputs. Within the production-function tradition the 
teaching-learning process is defined simply as a system which combines 
material inputs to nroduce achievement, ^rom this viewpoint, the production- 
function approach l^s ignored non-material behavioral aspects of school 
quality which can not be measured through large-scale surveys — especially 
how teachers and headmasters manage and organize material inputs within the 
instructional process. This point of criticism suggests that the production- 
function framework be abandoned, replaced by new methods and a fresh set of 
school quality elements which may be more strongly linked to student 
achievement. 

Material inputs clearly contribute to the quality of instruction and 
management of the school. But my emphasis here is on pin-pointing elements of 
the school's social structure which strongly influence achievement. For 
instance, research within industrialized countries consistently demonstrates 
that children learn more when more class time is spent on actual engagement in 
instructional tasks. In contrast, students often spend time talking to 
friends, idly waiting for the taacher to get organized, and sitting passively 
while the teacher checks the work of other children. Headmasters may be 
proficient in evaluating teachers' performance, in stimulating instructional 
improvement, and in creating a sense of camaraderie among staff and 
students. Or the headmaster may remain in his or her office and attend to 
norcsal administrative tasks. But these elements of school quality are social 
in nature, not material. Material resotrces provide the instruments and 
simple technology necessary for effective instruction. But the use and 
management of these material inputs occurs through social practices. 

This second line of research has been more fruitful in explaining student 
achievement within industrialized nations than has the study of material 
determinants. Several reviews of school quality research within 
industrialized countries have been conducted and Te summarized in the 
annex. In general these reviews have found only a slight relationship between 
global measures of material inputs (for example, expenditures per pupil) and 
achievement, after controlling for the influence of community wealth and pupil 
background. Exceptions do arise. For instance, several studies in the U.S. 




found that the length of the school year does affect achievement. But In 
general, the level of materia] Inputs falls to significantly boost pupil 
performance within Industrialized settings. 

School quality effects within Industrialized counts ^ are more robust 
when looking at social factors. Including teacher quality, classroom 
structure, teaching practices, and school management. For example, empirical 
research frequently finds achievement effects which stem from the teacher's 
verbal ability, teaching experience, and level of training. In developing 
countries, we have seen that material resources make a greater difference in 
raising achievement. .:ut even in Third World countries, it appears that 
material inputs must be directly related to the instructional process to 
Influence pupil performance. 

Regrettably, little research on the management and social organization of 
instruction is being conducted in the Third World. Intellectual and resource 
constraints make ^arveys of material school features less costly (in the short 
run)* Research on management and social factors — a relatively new field 
within industrialized countries — is slow to Influence the older, materialist 
line of thinking* Third World research continues to follow the production- 
function form of investigation, even though this approach has been largely 
abandoned among li^v^astigators in industrialized countrxes. As we have seen, 
material inputs (such as a book or writing pad) play a sizable role in raising 
achievement in Third World schools. But this historical emphasis on studying 
material indicators of school quality inadvertantly discourages deeper 
examination of classroom practices and social factors. 

One recent review does summarize studies of social factors which 
influence -^hievement in Third World classrooms. This work is still in an 
embryonic stage, limited by methodological problems and unconvincing 
evidence. Yet these early studies do enumerate several characteristics of 
teachers and ways of organizing classrooms which may help improve learning 
(Avalos & Haddad, Note 3*16). 



Teachers* attributes and skills 

1. Academic and intellectual proficiency 

2. Creativity and inventiveness 

3. Internal motivation for teaching 

4. Participation in inservice teacher training 

5. Teacher holds high expectations for student performance 

6. Knowledge of subject matter 

7. Teachers' beliefs about the purpose and utility of schooling 

Claasrooa social structare and aanagenent 

8. Teacher lectures at the class versus encourages questions and 
discussion with students 
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9. Learning occurs %d.thln cooperative groups versus individual 
study and competitive achievement 

10. lessons emphasize problem-solving skills versus subject matter 

11. Teacher praises student achievement 

12. School climate or organizational norms which encourage effort, 
trust, and mutual respect among students and teachers 

Attention to a subset of these factors and careful empirical research would be 
very helpful. Deliberate observations of teachers and classroom organizations 
are necessary. Considerable progress within industrialized countries has 
occurred in defining and measuring these social factors with sufficient 
validity and reliability. Hard evidence is abundant on several of these 
social elements of school quality within industrialized countries. But the 
traditional production-function method must be adapted in studying these 
factors. A narrower and deeper focus on a United number of classrooms would 
provide a wealth of data on the relative effectiveness of varying teaching 
practices. This approach would move us far beyond looking only at proxies of 
quality; instead evidence could accumulate on specific behaviors of teachers 
and concrete ways of organizing classrooms which are empirically linked to 
higher student achievement [3.17]. 

Finally, materialist assumptions underlying the production-function 
framework ignore the symbolic dynamics of school quality. The body of 
research reviewed in this chapter stands upon the rationalist assumption that 
policymakers want to identify those elements of quality which Increase student 
achievement. But attention to (or neglect of) improving school quality occurs 
within institutional contexts, be they governments or development agencies. 
These institutions necessarily are concerned with both the visibility and the 
perceived legitimacy of their actions. Early In this paper, the point is made 
that school expansion often receives more attention than improving quality. 
This may stem from the concrete and salient signals provided by the 
construction of new school buildings. The sight of rt new school building in a 
village or urban neighborhood is a powerful signal of "modernization" and 
change. Simply sending new textbooks into an old school is not as powerful in 
symbolic and political terms. 

Little thinking has occurred on how the task of improving school quality 
can incorporate more vivid signals of progress and come to be seen as a more 
legitimate policy initiative. The lack of political will, in part, stems from 
the lack of clear, effective signals that quality is Important within ^he 
context of national development. Reform of national examinations may be one 
device for making the issue of school quality more visible and for providing 
benchmarks of progress. China, Malawi, and Kenya recently have been 
considering improvements in their examination systems. Exams could become 
useful tools for mapping changes in student achievement and even in 
discovering what school factors appear to boost pupil performance. More vivid 
and more public recognition of excellent teachers may be another way of 
building populai support for the Improvement school quality. Importantly, the 
task here centers on improving the legitimacy of the school quality 
endeavor. This Involves the use of school quality elements as signals of 
social change, just as the construction of new schools has come to mean 
"progress" in developing countries. 
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Chapter 4 



■hat School Characteristics 
ioost Sf f iciencyT 



lAtrodttction 

The research reviewed in Chapter 3 identifies effective elements of 
school quality. That review sorted out those school factors which help raise 
student achievement from those which do not. But among this former subset of 
efficacious school factors, very little is known about the efficiency with 
which these inputs raise student achievement. Wise investment decisions rest 
not only on understanding which school characteristics effectively boost 
achievement. In addition, understanding both the magnitude of achievement 
effects and the cost of alternative school characteristics could raise the 
efficiency with which scarce school resources are allocated. This chapter 
reviews the few efficiency studies which have been conducted. 

More efficient schools provide higher levels of achievement at constant 
or lower costs. One way of achieving greater efficiency is ♦lo invest in those 
material elements of school quality which are most cost-effective or 
efficient. This requires choosing among various possible school inputs and 
practices. For instance, we now know with some certainty that textbooks and 
school libraries influence student achievement. Determination of which is the 
more efficient strategy for boosting achievement requires two additional 
pieces of infomation. First, we need to know how strongly textbooks versus 
school libraries influence pupil achievement. That is, the magnitude of each 
Intervention's effect should be determined. Second, the cost of each strategy 
must be determined. These two variables — magnitude and cost — indicate the 
relative cost-effectiveness of differing strategies. 

Building a school library, for instance, might boost student achievement 
10 percent higher than would a doubling of available textbooks. Yet the 
former strategy may cost 50 percent more than the latter. Directing resources 
to textbooks, therefore, would be more cost-effective in raising achievement 
(per constant unit of investment). 

Investing in those school factors which rarely correlate with higher 
achievement is very inefficient. In fact, resources allocated to Ineffective 
material inputs or management practices could be reduced. This would generate 
cost**savings that could be redirected to more effective elements of school 
quality. For instance, the consistent finding that (within reasonable limits) 
increasing class size does not diminish achievement is very important from an 
efficiency standpoint. The cost-savings of even incremental increases in 
class size can be substantial. 
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This chapter speaks primarily to the Issue of Internal efficiency • The 
policy Issue here: Given a limited level of material and human resources, can 
the school attain higher levels of student achievement? A second aspect of 
school efficiency deals with the relationship between the cost of schooling 
overall and students' subsequent streams of income. Schooling costs and 
eventual income benefits flowing to graduates vary greatly for different types 
of schools (for example, primary or secondary, vocational or academic 
schooling). Therefore, schools differ on their external efficiency as well as 
their internal efficiency. A few studies reviewed below look at the 
relationship between school quality and eventual income effects experienced by 
graduates. This work crosses over the two spheres of school efficiency. 



Method 1: General Coaparlson of Gbst and Benefit 

General comparisons between the relative costs and the achievement 
benefits of school quality Inputs can be quite revealing. For instance, one 
cost study in Bolivia found that achievement levels were no higher in schools 
with lower class size. This finding stems from a comparison of a random 
sample of 63 urban and ri;ral schools (29 private and 34 public institu- 
tions). This does not rule out the possibility that the independent force of 
lower class bize acts to improve achievement. School quality factors 
associated with higher class size could be exerting an offsetting influence to 
increase student performance (for instance, a threshold level of textbook 
availability), iut this lack of correlation between class size and 
achievement suggests that the allocation of additional resources to lower 
class size would lower efficiency [4.1]. 

The Bolivian study also found that unit costs were 10 percent lower in 
private schools compared to pubic schools in both the fourth and twelfth 
grades. Reading scores among private school students were 40 percent higher 
in grade 4 and 30 percent higher in grade 12, compared to public school 
pupils. The difference in unit costs was more strongly linked to higher class 
size in private schools, not lower teacher salaries. In addition, the 
investigators found that the size of school enrollment held no e^'fect on unit 
costs. Unit costs were lower in schools with better qualified principals. 
More sophisticated models which look at the independent Influence of various 
factors would be necessary to estimate unit costs. But these straightforward 
comparisons strongly suggest where cost-savings can be obtained and how some 
schools could become more efficient. 

Simple evidence on the cost of school quality elements can also point to 
possible efficiencies. For instance, a study of (preser^/ice) teacher trair>ing 
costs conducted in Pakistan identifies where inefficiencies exist. The 
analysis included cost data from six of Karachi's colleges that were involved 
in teacher training and a survey of 400 recent graduates. Two findings are 
especially relevant. First, the unit cost of training one new teacher varied 
by a factor of six among the colleges. Cost accounting in education is not a 
precise science, nor are data reported on graduates' average achievement level 
across the^ institutions (necessary in determining cost-benefit). Yet this 
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wide variation in costs does suggest that some colleges are operating more 
efficiently than others* 

Second, only 40 percent of the graduates were actually employed as 
teachers 13 months following their graduation from the training colleges. 
Over 55 percent were not working in any job* Despite a documented teacher 
shortage in this region of Pakistan, particularly in rural areas, many 
graduates were not teaching* Only 31 percent reported that they would be 
willing to teach in a rural area* Bnplojmient as a teacher was unrelated to 
their area of specialization in the training program (for instance, 
mathematics, science, or language instruction)* 

These findings suggest a low level of efficiency in teacher training 
programs* The variation in unit costs also suggests that greater efficiencies 
can be pursued within particular programs. Again, more careful analysis is 
necessary to see how teacher quality may covary with higher training costs* 
But this simple analysis points to '^lear inefficiencies [4*2]. 

The low efficiency of some teacher training programs was also revealed 
within the early Chilean study of school quality (grade 8 students within 439 
classrooms) [4.3]* Whether teachers were trained in the university or normal 
schools was unrelated to the achievement of their pupils. Yet university- 
based training was much more costly, in rerms of direct cost of instruction 
and relative salary levels of teachers* Based on actual cost data, the 
researchers estimated that if only normal school graduates had been hired as 
teachers in the previous five years, a cost-savings equal to two percent of 
the national education budget would have been generated* In addition, the 
researchers estimated that a 15 percent increase in average class size would 
have no diminishing effect on pupil achievement — and would free resources 
eqtial to five percent of the education budget* Moving to double shifts in 
schools, also unrelated to pupil achievement levels, would create an 
additional cost-savings equal to six percent of the sector's budget* 



Method 2: Analysis of Discrete Marginal Cbst and Product 

More precise methods have been employed to estimate the cost-benefit of 
specific school quality elements* This approach has two advantages over 
general cost and benefit comparisons. The independent effect of a school 
quality element can be isolated through an experimental design where an 
intervention is applied to a treatment group; the magnitude of the effect is 
then compared to the control group of classrooms or schools* Alternatively, 
the cost of different quality improvements can be calibrated against a 
marginal increment (say a US$100 investment in quality) in alternative school 
inputs (for instance, textbooks or lengthening the school day). The size of 
marginal products (or achievement benefits) can then be compared with the 
alternative investments, holding the marginal cost increment constant. 
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Sxperssieiital .«tiidi€S« The Nlcr ua textbook and radio experiment 
dl8cu6c<5<l In Chapter 3 Includes a cot -benefit analysis. Here the benefit or 
outcome variable utilized was the first grade passage rate among pupils 
receiving radio lessons In school versus students In the control classrooms. 
Among control-group students, an estimated 45 percent failed or dropped out 
before completing the first grade, versus 33 percent of students In the radio 
mathematics program (Table 14). The cost-savings (benefit) resulting from 
this lower failure rate was calculated. The overall cost per primary school 
student In Nicaragua at that time was nS$54.00. The cost per first grade 
graduate, Including resources expended on pupils who failed or dropped out, 
equalled $99.50. By increasing the grade passage rnte, the cost per graduate 
in the radio mathematics program approximated $12.16 less than in the control 
classrooms. The per pupil cost of the intervention was $3.00 per student. 



Table 14 

Nicaragua Ra<Ho Efficiency Study 



Nicaraguan Classrooms 
With Radio Without Radio 

Instruction Instruction (controls) 



!• Mean math test 


52.5 


37.6 


score 






2. Percent children 


33Z 


45Z 


falling grade 1 




3. Cost per graduate 


$87.3.; 


$99.50 


from grade 1 





Source: Jamison (1978); Jamison, Searle, Galda & Heyneman (1981) 



Relative costs can also be calculated backwards, holding constant the 
increment of benefit (or achievement gain) which is observed. Fur example, 
students who received textbooks within the k caragua mathematics project 
scored .22 standard deviations higher than pupils in the -introl group on 
tests given following the Intervention. The cost per student of the textbook 
component of the project equalled $2.00. This level of achievement gain was 
nhen calibrated against the magnitude of achievemf nt gain which is observed 
when class sizes are lowered (based on the U.S. research literature). To 
accomplish this «ame magnitude of achievement gain, average clacB size must be 
lowered from about 40 to 10 students. Qearly the cost of this chan'^e would 
be enormous. 

linlivarlate survey «ftadl#^a» Experimental studies are rare In school 
quality research that is conducted in developing countries. The large scale 
survey, as discussed above, is more commonly used. The marginal product of 
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Incremental Investments In elements of school quality can be estimated from 
empirical models which attempt to report t.ie independent influence of several 
factors* Based on a conventional production-function analysis (using a Cobb- 
i;ouglas model), the Malaysian study of 89 schools estimated the marginal gain 
in achievement associated with a constant level of new investment* The 
researcher determined the cost of each school factor that significantly 
influenced achievement, including the level of teacher traJ ling, double 
sessions of classes, and class size* 

The marginal gain in language test scores was then estimated for each 
$100 increase in invepcment* Table 15 illustrates the various levels of 
effect found for thio constant cost increment* 

Tho product loii-f unction transformation provides informatioi^ on the 
?jiagnitude between a change in the school quality factor and the achievement 
effect (a opa percent change in the independent factor leading to an x percent 
change in achievement, depending upon the observed elasticity)* 'Che one 
percent change in the school quality element can be costed out* When 
calibrated against the $100 increment in investment, the size of each 
achievement effect can then be estimated. 



l^ble 15 
Malaysia Efficiency Study 



School Quality Percent Gain in Language 

Element Test Sco'^e Per $100 Investment 



1. 


Teacher training 


8Z 


2. 


Reduced use of double 


81 




session 




3. 


Reduced class olze 


3X 



Sources: Beebout (1972), Alexander & Simmons (1975) 



This form of analysis first provides information on how strongly the 
quality improvement will boost achievement* In the Malaysian case, a $100 
increase in cost is very sizable given the moderate achievement effect 
observed* Second, the analysis indicates the relative efficiency with which 
alternative elements of quality will yield higher achievement, holding the 
marginal cost increment constant • 

One cost-benefit study used several experimental and multivariate stvdies 
to compare the relative efficiency of increasing instructional time, reducing 
class size, or using a pupil tutoring program to boost achievement* All data 
used in the analysis come from the U*S* The latter intervention Involved 
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tutoring 3f young children (grades 1-4) by older children (from grades 5 and 
?* Several experimental and multivariate studies were reviewed to estitnate 
the relative effect of the three school quality Interventions. First, f>e 
effect size of each program on reading achievement was calculated In terms of 
standard deviation units (Table 16, Column A). Second, the annual cost per 
student was determined for each Intervention (Column B). Third, the effect 
size was calibrated per $100 Increment of cost (for the base program, not for 
an additional Increment of Investment as with the Malaysia study). 

This form of analysis provides Information on fhe relative efficiency of 
different strategies for Improving school quality, ii addition, the unit cost 
data help demonstrate which Intervention is most feasible within limited 
resources. For example, the peer tutoring program is very efficient. But 
within developing countries, this approach would be more feasible if if unit 
cost could be lowered. 



Table 16 
U.S. Efficiency Study (Reading) 

(a) (b) (c) 

School Quality Effect Size Cost Per Effect Size Per 

Element Studen. $100 in Cost 



1. lengthen Instructional .07 $ 61 12 
time 

2. Reduce class size ,22 $201 ,06 
(fm 35 to 20 pupils) 

3. Peer tutoring ,48 $212 ,22 



Source: Levin, Glass & Melster (1984) 



Method 3: Estlaating Bates of Betam 

Two studies which link school quality, pupil achievement, and graduates' 
subsequenc earnings were mentioned in Chapter 1, The recent study in Brazil 
found t\At school quality (measured by the length of teachers' schooling) more 
strongly Influenced pupils eventual stream of Income tha- did (pupils') length 
of school attendance. Similarly, the research in Kenya and Tanzania found 
that iTorkers' earlier level of school achievement (measured with standardized 
literacy exams) also Influenced achleve.ient . And a considerable body of 
research within industrialized countries demonstrates that the qu>»llty of 
school attended significantly affects graduates' eventual earning. . 

Empirical data could be collected to estimate fz) the efficiency with 
which alternative elements of school quality influence achievement or 




literacy » and (b) how strongly levels of school achievement or literacy shape 
eventual earnings after leaving school. The early study of secondary school 
graduates In Kenya did undertake this type of two-step rate of return study, 
in part» the analysis reports on the relative efficiency of alternative school 
quality elements. Here the benefits are In terms of future earnings. The 
achievement gain associated with one school quality factor is seen as an 
intermediate factor which Influences subsequent earnings. This work examined 
a limited number of school characteristics. But the method en: ployed is 
Important to note. 

The analysis calibrated costs against a one-point increase in the 
national exam. 1 r example^ the cost of Increasing the average test score by 
one point — via an Increase in per pupil expenditures — was estimated at 
62.50 (Kenyan) pounds per year (Table 17» Column A). The study also had found 
a significant achievement effect for higher teacher salaries. Assuming that 
this input measure was not acting as a proxy for another factor » the cost of 
boosting the average test score by raising salaries was estimated at 52.60 
pounds per year. Ap reported in Chapter 3» low achieving students (as a 
subgroup analyzed separately) realized a higher earnings benefit from higher 
school achievement. For Instance, a one->point gain in achievement was 
associated with a 15 pound per year difference in earnings , controlling on 
individual background factors (Columr B). But for high achieving students 
(the second subgroup) » a one-point gain in achievement was associated wi):h 
only a 1 pound gain in earnings. The researchers then calculated rates of 
return by relating the cost of each element of school quality (per pupil 
expenditures and teacher salaries) with the realized earnings benefit. The 
intermediate process lies in each school factor's Influence on pupils^ 
national exam scores. The calculated rates of return are reported in Column 
C. 
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Table 17 





Kenya 8ate-of-Return Study 




School Quality 
Element 


(a) 

Cost Per Year 
Per 1 -point Gain 
(pounds) 


(b) 

Earnings Benefit 
Per Year 
(pounds) 


(c) 

Sate-of-Return 


Lower Achieving 
Students 








1« Expenditures 

per pupil 
2. Teacher salary 


62.50 
52.60 


15.00 


5.0% 
7.2% 


Higher Achieving 
Students 








1« Expenditures 

per pupil 
2* Teacher s^'lary 


62.50 
52.60 


1.00 
1.00 


0.4% 
0.5% 



Source: Thlas & Carnoy (1972) 



Note that earning gains associated with each quality element are equal, 
given that the aarglnal cost of each quality element was calculated on the 
basis of a one-point gain In earnings. A one-point gain In tho national exam 
Is related to an equal gain In earnings rec ^less of which element of school 
quality determines that one-point Increase. 

Thi .ype of analysis Is helpful In estimating the relative efficiency of 
different elements of school quality, In terms of eventual gains In 
earnings. For Instance, the Influence of per pupil expenditures Is somewhat 
greater than teacher salaries. In addition, this analysis can determine which 
students will benefit most from Improvements in school quality. Here we see 
that quality Investments at the margin will not significantly benefit pupils 
who are already achieving at relatively highly levels. 
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Annex / Eeviev of ^bool Quality lesearch froB Industrial Countries 



A brief review of school quality research from industrialized 
countries was undertaken. This exercise brought together several articles 
and books which have summarized the influence of school characteristics on 
student achievement. Since the Coleman and Plowden reports in the late 
196(rs, the school quality field has grown dramatically and broadened into 
a variety of specialized fields. The extent of Third World research, 
however, is considerably more modest. For developing countries it was 
useful to pull together the individual empirical studies which have been 
completed. 

Table A'-l summarizes the several research reviews which apply to 
school settings in Western Europe or the n.S. Individual review papers, 
cited at the end of Table A~l, can be consulted for information on specific 
enqpirical studies. 



Ifaterial Inputs 

The influence of material inputs on achievement is inconsistent within 
industrialized countries. Even when a material variable influences pupil 
performance, the effect often is quite small. This is the case with 
smaller class sizes. One exception: schools with longer academic years 
tend to raise student achievement more efficaciously (at least within the 
U.S.). 



Teacher Quality 

The quality of teachers more consistently influences achievement. 
The most marked effects are for teacher s'' level of experience and verbal 
r'^mpetence. Teacher salary levels appear to have little consistent 
influence on achievement. Mean salary levels within a school district, 
however, may determine its ability to attract staff with higher verbal 
skills. 



Classroom Organisation 

Consistently positive achievement effects are found for several 
factors related to the organization and management of schools. 
Particularly potent classroom characteristics include time spent on 
instructional tasks, assignment and close evaluation of homework, placing 
students in active learning roles (not passively listening to lectures), 
tight evaluation of students^ performance, and the teacher^s clarity in 
presenting material. 
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Iifltttnct of Sclool ftulity £ItMitt oo Stitot (khitvnnti 
ftfSffarch frM Mistriil Cmuitrin 



ScbMl Qiaiity EitMt 



Hir^otliMis 



EntfKC? I Nvtiwi 



1. EipMtfitirff ptr p«pil 



A liiifetr iml of rtfMrcffs miH 
raise stuint acbisveint leveli 



miO effKtf fwii ii Uircf U.S. tMits; 
rasiTIVE efftcti f0M4 in tw othar itiiiiff , 
aiti et^itara jftaratinf tatfiractly via 
pifil/ttac^ ratio 
(llr;hodiGS,lfV SsfzlT l»valiI,S,R) 

NO or lifiAnVE effKts fo«»tf in SO of 55 U.S. 
ituiias 

(HathotfiCSiNV Sif:IT Ltval:I,S,R) 

POSITIVE effKti foGA^ for total 
ipttractiattil npsatfiturtf six aotftls 
raportttf in foor U.S. itHdiM 
<HathodillV,CS Sif:IT Lralsl) 

NO EFFECT foin^ ii foar U.S. itatfin; 
POSITIVE efftct foMtf ia oh U.S. ttoiy 
(MathotfsRV,CS SiailT Ltvalsl, S) 



Study 



iri^« iM I Naock 

(1979) 



.lanasliak (1981) 



Glasiaa I liaiaaiaov 

(1981) 



Jaaisan, Supfat I Nolls 

(1974) 



2. Class %iz§ 



FoMT stii4aats par taackar will 
io^ova tka qaality of iastractioa 
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POSITIVE fffoct of fMllor dais sixa foootf 
far Kiaoca classes ia MfiiM, fiaroaay, aai 
tha U.S.; KO EFFECT ia sii otiiar iaAistrial 
cooatrin 

(NathodsCS,NV Sifs8T Ltvolil) 

POSITIVE effects iomi in 10 oiials ettioatetf 
aitkia tl«S. stotfict; 
NEfiATlVE s^fect ia tM ao^ls report ia saar 
saae statfiH 

(NethodiNV,CS Sifi8T leveltl) 



Neyaeoao I Loiley (1983) 



filasaan I Oiniaoiaov 

(1981) 
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NO EFF£CTSIoi»d ia 100 of 109 U.S. %itdin HumUH (1911) 
rtviMtl Mfo rm9m4 it 

(NitMiCSfNV Sifir Lml:l,S,R) Amck tt al. (1974) 

NO EFFECT imi lor dm lizo tfilloroKO 61ms I SoitH (1971) 

■itliio tiM 20*40 itoMi/toidMr riA|t ottkio Itttor (1913) 
tilt U.S. mi Eoflmtf} miTIVE EFFECT lor cUu 
siz«f ol lou tkio 20 
(NotMiCS,IIV Sifir LtvtliI,S) 



NO EFFKT loMi is cooparin dofi lizt Sttmtoo (1913) 

ol JiMMM mi U«S. difirocai 
(llttMiCS,C8 Sifir lMliI,S) 



3. School tizo 



Soallor KlooU oill incroist Uo 
' ymi mi ifoolity ol toodMr-sto4oot 
iractioo 



M EFFECT loMi io oil lUiiM 

(MMiCSfllV Sifir LovohI,S,l) 

ttiia mi iocoMiitoot tllocts looo4 io sti 
ttotfiM roviowi Iroo Eoflatf mi tlw y.S. 

(llrthcdiiS) 



triifo, JoM I 

tl97f) 



Mttr (1913) 



4. loitroctiooil oatcriaU 



Nifkor avaiMility ol toitloolEi mi 
otkor iottroctiflool oatviali oill 
boott tho fuiity ol loaroiof KtivitiM, 
oifKially io roaiiof iostroctioo 



PKITIVE olloct loootf lor tlo sdmrs 
Of^ooiitirM lor hooki io fioroaay I Hoofcry; 
Nl EFFECT loootf lor oioo otior coootriot 

{NotMiCSiW Sifir LovoliI) 



HoyoooM I Loiloy (1913) 



S. Looftk ol fckool 4oy/yoar 



Nro total hoori 9fmi io idMol, 
00 iottroctiooal activitin oill feooot 
ocoi i v o o w t 



PiSITlVE mi coniitoot ollocti U 
io loor itoiiH 

(llrtMtCS,m Sifir LovoliIfS) 



•riifo, JoM I NpocI 

(1979) 



4. flysical lacilititt 



Mtor lacilitiM r«viioo Mtor, 
ooro ootivatiof cootfltiooi lor loaroiof 



NO EFFKT loootf io M ol 71 itotfiM rtvtoootfi 

{MMiCSiW Sifir lMliI,S,i) 



(1911) 



7. Uferary 



librariM proviso kifkor itvoU mi 
varioty ol ri^atfiof oattrld^ 



NB or NIIO EFFECT loootf io all oifkt U.S. 
itoiiH fonoootf 

(llttlif^;CS,IW Sifir LovtliI,S,lt) 



•riift, JoM I roock 

(1979) 
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I. TEACHER QUALITY 



U Prt-sffvict triinin^ 



Nort ytari ol colleff iiitrictioo niU 
boost tNcliinf HlKtivtMss 



Mori ytifi of ffiAiatt ttKl»r-truii»f 
Nill booit iMtmctioial skilU 



POSITIVE ffflKt ioQtd lor rtitfii) tMChcfs in 
HMfary, Nw Ztalantf, a»tf Uqlmi; m EFfai 
lOMd ii tM otifr lA^strial natioii 
(HftMiCStHV SifsIT Lmhl) 

» or KSATIVE tf ficti §wmi ii fims 
U.S. ftitfiifi miTIVE tflict inmi in 
too ititfitt 

(HttMiCSfllV SifilT LmliI,S,R) 



HeyioMi k Uilty <19I3) 



(1979) 



2. THCbtr npwrimi€§ 



TNchsfi mil lo^ir tiMrt trill tftvtlo^ 
itroiiftr iMtrKtioMl ikilli 



nSIT29l tflffctt ImM ii livt U.S. iMiot; 
NIIO V m •! licti lOMi ii fiYi ftlior 
iMiff U9m4i^ m o^ilic itnint 
acbitvtMit variablt tiMiM^ 
<NithoisCS«HV SifilT LmliI,S,R) 

POSITIVE, mEMTE tflKti iumi in rtviiv 
lit U.S. itotfin; NO EFFbC^ it out aMitiooal 
ituiy 

(R»thod:CS,flV SifJT LtviliI) 

POSITIVE ffflKt im4 in M U.S. itidits 
NO EFFECT rtfortH in 74 oUmt naaifiatiofls 
of thii factor 

(NttboitCS,HV SifsIT Lfvtlil,S,9) 

P0SITIV5: •ffocti fooitf in all 23 ooteU 
ro^tttf in tifit U«S. itWiH 
(NotboiiRVfCS SifilT Lmlill 



Iriift, M I Noock 

(19791 



aaaisoiit Sn^ I Htllt 
(19741 



Hambt<: (1911) 
Alio rtvioMtf in 
Avtrcl rt al. (1974) 



SUiMN I iioiaiioov 

nsou 



3. Ttachsr's vtrbal ability 



Toachfrt mtb frtator vorbal skilli oill 
iocrtasf tbv quality of stotat-ttacbor 
inttrKtioo 



POSITIVE tffKti foootf io foor U.S. itotfin; 
ffllEI or NB EFFECT fooM ii tbroo otbir 

(Nttbo4:CS,NV Si|tiT LmltS) 

POSITIVE, MUERATE offKti foMi for mbal 
skill of ttacbor, itiniviizni tnt 

<NitbodiCS,W SifilT Lralil) 



Iritffo, iwk I Noock 

:i979l 



Jatiion, So^, Mihs 

(1974) 
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POSITIVE Hlffcti lowtf lor ttackyi' mlal SUimr I liiiMim 

acMtvMMt Irot lU IS m^U rtfartH in iWl) 
lour U.S. itMlitf 
(Hithod:NV,CS SiftlT Lmltl) 



4. Ttachir salary 



Miftar Mlarifff «U attract Ictttr 
^liliatf fMfl* a«4 Mrt stronfly 
■otivatt ttackcri 



Ml w mm tflecti ^mmi ia lix U.S. itu^iM: iriift, JaM I Itoock 
(MMiCSiilV SifilT LmliI,S,l) 



m EFFECT iMi ia SI M ttiiiia rmiM^ 
(NrtMiCSiiV iifilT Lmlsl,S,l) 

PISITIVE tflKtf laaii ia to I.S.ttiiiia 
m or nftllVE tflocti looM la livt ^Itr 
stoiioa 

(NrtMsCSiiV SifsH Lmlil) 



(IW) 



Jat&soii Sif^ I ialU 
(1974) 

Moo roviovotf ia tl 

I Kaianoov (19111 



C. QMSm SmCTUK / TEACHIK PMCTIOES 



1. Clasirooi tiit a^t oa 
iastractiaaal tasks 



Nora tiaa sfoat oa coacrata Itaraiaf 
activitiasi varsas tiaa oa tfiscip'iaiaf 
staicatsi aaaafiaf rKarte, or 
arraafiaf lassaas, oill iacraasa 
Khitvatat 



POSITIVE HiKt laoatf far tiaa raa4inf 
Kiaaca taxt ia savaa iatatrial aatioat; 
n EFFECT laaad in l:va otliar caoatrias 
<llatMsCS,IIV SifilT Lavtlill 

PflllTIVE aflKt lowtf lor laars af 
iastractiea a^t ftr aaafc aa raaliaf ia 
fiaraaay I Haafary 

(HatMiCSiNV Si|:IT Lavahl) 



HtyaoMa I Loilay (19i3> 



Hayaataa I Uilay (190^ 



Assigsacnt and dosa avaloation ol 
hoafwork vill boost stutot laarainf 



POSITIVE tflKt laaatf lar aaakar of 
Kadaaic covsas caaplata^ (varsas 
vKatioaal ar alKtiva coarsas) ia 
natioaal saapla of U.S. statfaats 
(flathoi:r SifilT Laval: 0 

POSITIVE allKts loani ia tao Iritish 
stttlias 

(Ntthoi:CS,IIV SiftlT LavahS) 



iallarf I Sfcaaakaa (1913) 



Rattar (1983) 
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2. CoQ^fativt iistractimal 
tasks 



ArraMffMit of mi rmr4% nth 
cooHrativt iHtrtttiSMl tuks vill 
iicrtasf iittrxticM uo^ stitfffits 
Mi ssbsffMfit ItiriiH 



nSITiVE tflKt fmd ii 29 mUatiMS of 
cooHratiYt iHtractioMl tuks ii tht U.S.; 
m EFFEH foMi ii 21 otiMr stuiits 
(lietMtn^CO Si|:IT Lmhl) 



Slavii '1983) 
/llso rtvitnH ia 
(19S2) 



3. Hi9li taacbtr n^tatioas 
for stolfat parforaaoct 



Ttachars lAo oxptct kifli staMaris of 
ytrforNKa rKoivt stronftr coaaitocat 
aad achiavaaart froa statfants 



POSITIVE fffacts foaatf OMan ttachar aipKU- 
tiOM ara aatcM oitb tffactiva cUssrooa 
aaafaaaat v-4 activa Itaraiiif axarcisas» 
U.S. stadias 

(llitbodillV,CS,El SiiilT Laval iI,S) 



trophy (1979) 
Nalbcrg (1984) 



4. Activa taadiiaf aad 
laarninf rolas 



Tka lava] of interaction katvaaa taackar 
aad stodaat, and vitH Itarniai aaterialSi 
aili incraasc studaat achiavaiMt 



POSITIVE and coasistaat fiadingss tlia anonnt 
of tiaa ttacfcars s^ intaractinf with tba 
clHSi aat onlr nitb individual stndaats, 
is raUtad to stodaat adiiavaoaat; tfficKy 
of instroctioaal aatarials in facilitatini 
activa laaraiag raaaias uaclaar; Iritisk and 
U.S. stadias 

(Nathod:';S,NV Si|:IT Laval :1,S) 



•roskovar at al. 
ftttttar (19S3) 



(1979) 



S. Tight avaluation of studaat 
achiavaaaat 



Closa cootiagency bataaen stodaat tffort 
aad taacliar raoards aill boost 
studaat 's aotivatioa and acbitvaaant 



A studaat 's parcaftioa afficacy and 
ability to inflaanca tha taacbtr or 
schqol structara aay load to bifbar 
ootivatiott and ichiavatant 



POSITIVE corralatioa bttvaaa stadants' par- 
captioa tbat tbair dassrooa tfforts vara 
ooticad aad raoardad and tbair acbiav^t 

ia 120 U.S. schoolit 
(MathodsCSfilV Si|ilT Laval sS) 

POSITIVE affKt fouad for consistant 
rKogaitioA of bi|h stodaat parforoanca 
(llatbod: hot spKifiad in raviaa) 

POSITIVE tffKts foand in four U.S. studios 
(NathodtCS.fW Si|tlT Ltvahl) 



Irookovar at al. (1979) 



dalbarg, 1984 



iridiai Jadd I Hoock 

(1979) 



Clarity of tiacbar's 
prasaatation 



Claar aiplaaations of aatarial and 
aill raisa stadant coa^abaasioa I 
claritv of avaluation critaria 



POSITIVE findings found ia SO studios 
raviauad froa tba U.S. 
(llatbod:CO SigilT Laval: I) 



Roaanthina k Furst (19711 
Also raviauad if 
Avarcb at al. (1974) 



er|c 



7. MiviAiilizffi iftstrvctioi 



OvrivAm vhich illoM tach %tUmt 
to profrMi it lii/ltr mm ifill 
iicrfiM UMtmj of lattrial ud 
ituiiit iotivatioi 



NO EFFECT fond ii 1S9 U.S. itiditft{ 
POSITIVE t'fKti in 10 rtporti 
(HrtbodiEI Ltvflsl) 



Banitrt, Kulik I Kulik 
(1983) 



». SCHOOL STRUCTURE 

1. kidfiic vs. vocitiooal 
ctrricilnA 



Trackiof itidcitf iito vocational 
arricnlno, lAtrt u&tmc acbitVMfnt 
if not ttphatized, will lowor itvitnt 
pirfornanct 



NEGATIVE fffKt of vocational track foond in 
Scotland, Nm Zoaland, Nntbirlandi I tantria; 
NO EFFECT foond in niM otbtr indnitrial 
natioH (Nitliod>CS,NV Si|tRS) 



HoynMan I Loxloy (1983) 



2. Studtnt tracking ly 
coif otinco Ifvffl 



Placing stodonti in different trxki oill 
hindtr pcrforianco of itndenti nko aro 
eipKtcd to ptfforn at loner leveli 



NIIEI effKti fomd in nine ntudies fron the 

U.S. and Enfland 

(NethodsNS) 



Rotter (1983) 



3. School lelKtivity 



Adiittini nore able ntodcnti nill 
cKouraie bigker acbievnent itandards 



POSITIVE effKti foond: a Khool'i itndent 
coopoiition ooderately effKti the individual 
stttdent'i achieveoeot, after controUini on 
the latter'i fanily backgroiand; findingi fron 
eight British and U.S. ^tndies 
(NethodtCS|NV SigsBT LevchI»S) 



Rotter (1981) 



4. Participatory oanagenmt 



Greater involveoent of teachers in school 
dKision^Mking nill inprove teacher 
notivation and coooitONt 



POSITIVE effKts foond in British and U.S. 

studies 

(NethodsET) 



Ritler (1993) 
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S. Silt of idaiaiitrativt lUff Aiplt itaff to <hI oitb adiiiittration 

Mill iiprovi ^ality of toachioi ami 
tfficitat UH of rtfoircfs 



n or ma offocti foMd ii lii U.S. itu4iof| Iritffo, IM k Noock 
POSITIVE offKti fowl in jut ono itidy (1979) 
(NttbodtCS^W Sifiar UvtliI,S,R) 



Adtiniitratori oitli ioro traiiii| «id 10 EFFECT foaod ii 50 of 54 itdioi Hanuhok (1981) 

froi hifkir ^lity MimiitiN 0.11 (llotliodtCS,W SifilT LiviIiI.S,R) 
■oro ifficintly itilizo roMvcn 



6. latofratioo of Kbool iioro tiio iHit ii oot-of-tdml oork miQ rinlti froi U.S. itodini Mkrito l Aiico (1984) 

wll lowr Kteol Khirrtioit lovoli of inrk oitiite xhool oay poiitivoly 

iifliKico Kkool coioitoMt Hi Khiitsoitt 

(Hothtt^tCSilN SiiilT Uvtlil) 



• Thi follooiiii coin aro utd ii Colon 3 to lifoify tbt oitbMi of anxlyiii uut in ^ecific itodin. 

NETHOO'i of cnalytiii 

CS « croM-Mctiooil data froi dm point in tiot 
L6 « loofitodinal tioo-itriH dat« 
I CO « liipio corrolitioool roIitieaoMr 

^ NV > Mltivari«ts wtM Moi to cntrol « faiily kackrMOd, coMMity aoaltli, 

I or otbor diiKMtat Mmioaoti of Kkool ackioviMit 

EI « tip«-ioootal Mfo oith claurM or idMoI control irMpi 

ET « itknoraphic mm stoiiM, oftoi liokiof otaorvitf acbool ckarxtiriitici 

Mith Mpirical iati 
n ' MtM not apocifiod in rMinM artido 

Statiitical iaportanco or Ukificancot 

R3 « tte fictnr otpIiiH it loort fivt psrcmt of tbo variaKo in 

Kkool ackiovMont ocaioro 
BT * boti cotfficiont in lifoificant at .10 Itvfl or kottor in nfrcnioan 
or at .05 lovol or bitter oitb bivariato corrolationi 



LEVEL or unit of obiirvationi 
I « individnal itudnt 

S « Kbool . 
R > rofion, cooomity, or itato d •± 

N « agirofato national Iml 
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■otes 



Full citations to the studies listed below appear in the reference 
list (page )• 



SftHBtry and Chapter 1 

1.1 Dore (1976) 

1.2 Unesco (1983a) 

1.3 Egypt data, Hartley & Svanson (1984); Kenya, Somerset (1983); 
Brazil, Behrman & Birdsall (1983); Peru, Cespedes (1984). 

1.4 de Regt (1982) 

1.5 Heyneman & Loxle; (1983); this issue is discussed in detail in 
Chapter 2. 

1.6 For reviews see, Heyneman (1980) and Niles (1981). 

1.7 Heyneman & Loxley (1983) 

1.8 Heyneman, Jamison 6 Hontenegro (1983) 

1.9 Kravis (1984) 

1.10 Schiefelbein & Farrell a982, 1984) 

1.11 Brazil study, Behrman & Birdsall (1983) 

1*12 Distribution of educational benefits, Mingat & Tan (in press). 
1«13 Boissiere, Knight & Sabot (in press) 

1«14 Jamison & Moock (1984)* Studies from industrialized countries 
on the economic effects of school quality are reviewed in 
Solmon (1985). 

1.15 Fuller, Gorman & Edwards (in press) 

1.16 Behrman & Birdsall (1983) 

1.17 Fuller (1985) 

1.18 Current work is lookirig at (a) the tradeoff between expanding 
enrollments versus increasing quality, in terms of expenditures per 
pupil, and (b) tradeoffs in investing among different school 
characteristics. For a draft paper, see Mingat & Tan (1984), 

1.19 Unesco (1983a) 

1.20 World Bank (1984) 



Chapter 2 

Many studies referred to within the text are clearly cited in Tables 8-1 2, 
Only papers not clearly identified in the narrative and tables are noted 
below. 

2.1 For examples of this research, see Bing (1963), Hess & Holloway, (1984) 

2.2 Mexico, Bowman (1984); Brazil, Armitage, Ferreira Gomez, Holsinger 
& Leite (1984). 

2.3 This paper focuses only ot the internal effectiveness and 
efficiency of schools. External efficiency is also an important 
issue related to school quality. That is, (3 elements of school 
quality influence the student^s occupational success and social 
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quality of life after leaving school? This question has spawned a 
large amount of research ~ vhich will not be reviewed here. 

2.4 For review, see Schiefelbein & Simaons (1981). 

2.5 Heyneman & Lesley (1983) 



Chapter 3 

3.1 My review builds from earlier summaries of the school quality 
literature. Especially helpful reviews include Simmons & Alexander 
(1978); Husen, Saha & Noonan (1978); Heyneman, Farrell & Sepulveda- 
Stuardo (1978); Schiefelbein & Simmons (1981). 

3.2 Jamison, Searle, Galda & Heyneman (1981) 

3.3 For examples, Thorndike (1973) and Rivarola & Corvalan (1976). 

3.4 The cost-benefit analysis for Nicaragua appetxs in Jamison ^1978). 

3.5 Summarized in Heyneman & Loxley (1983). 

3.f> The Chilean data are reported in Husen (1977). For Puerto Rico 
findings, see Camoy (1971). 

3.7 For review, Husen, Saha & Hoonan (1978). 

3.8 For a report on the World Bank's lending in education, see 
Roma in (1974). 

3.9 See Husen et al. (1978) and Heyneman & Loxley (1983). 

3.10 The efficiency anitlysis appears in Thais & Camoy (1973). 

3.11 The lEA analysis is reviewed in Husen et al. (1978). 

3.12 For reviews, see Edmonds & Frederiksen (1979), Rosenholtz (1985), 
Fuller, Izu & Berman (1985). 

3.13 Metcalf (1985) and Psacharopoulos i Loxley (1985) 

3.14 For examples, see Levin (1976) and Klees (1984). 

. 3.15 Noted earlier, initial results of ongoing work is reported in 
Hingat & Tan (1985). 

3.16 Avalos & Haddad (1981) 

3.17 j<or reviews of reliable measures of observable teaching and 
classroom management practices, see Flanders (1985), Karweit 
(1985), and Peterson, Micceri & Smith (1985). 



Chapter 4 

4.1 For the Bolivian analysis, see Morales & Pinellsiles (1977). For 
an efficiency study of class sizt: reduction, see Jamison (1982). 

4.2 Klitgaard, Siddiqui, Arshad, Niaz & Khan (1985) 

4.3 This efficiency analysis for Chile is detailed in Farrell & 
Schiefelbein (1974). 
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